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From the London News 
WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 

The annual conference of the Wesleyan Ministers being appointed to 
be held this year in London, the various committees preparatory to the 
assembling of the conference itself, met for the transaction of the business 
entrusted to them. 

On Friday, July 22nd, at 9 o'clock, the committee of the schools at 
Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove assembled ; and in the afternoon 
and evening of the same day the committee ef the contingent fund, that 
of the childrens’ fund, and the education committee met according to ap- 
pointment. The report of the education cemmittee contained much in- 
teresting matter. 
cuits had omitted to report,) it appears that there are in England 3,363 
Sunday Schools, to which are attached 989 libraries, and in which 
370,380 children receive instruction from 68.473 teachers. 
in the number 
5460. 

On Tuesday the 1 gentiemen invited to attend a 
special raceting of the missionary committee, with many country friends, 
assembled in the Centenary Hall, the Rev. James Dixon, president for 
the last year, in the chair. 

The proceedings having been commenced with the usval religious ex- 
ercises, th» Rev. Robert Newton intreduced to the meeting ths Rev. Dr. 
Soule, one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United Stites, and the Rev. Thomas Sargent, a memberof the Baltimore 
Conference, and travelling companion of the bishop. 

The general minutes of the managing committee were read by the Rev 
Jobn Beecham, and the financial minutes by the Rev. Elijah Hoole. As 
usual, the details were interesting, and displayed great watehfulness and 
economy, on the part of the committee, in matters of expenditure. 

Votes of thanks were presented to the Treasurers, Messrs, Farmer and 


The increase 
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From the returns received (though npwards of 80 cir- | 
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Scott, and also to the Secretaries, Drs. Bunting and Alder, and the Rev. 


Messrs. Beecham and Hoole. 


The Committee of the Theological Institution was then formed and 
proceeded to business. 

The Reports of the year were read by the Rev. William Barton, one 
of the Secretaries, and the statements of the governors, tutors, and ex- 
aminers, afforded the must gratifying evidence of the religious character 
and intellectual progress of the students generally. The Financial Re- 
port was read by Thomas Farmer, Esq., the Treasurer, and showed that 
in the item of Annual Sabscriptions, there had been an advance from 
£1805 to £1921. 

OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 

At nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, July 27th, the Preachers as- 
sembled in the City-road Chapel, to commence the business of the ninety- 
nioth Ann ial Conference. 

The Rev. James Dixon having taken his place as President, gave out 
the hymn on the 444th page of the Wesleyan Hymn Book, beginning - 
“ And are we yet alive ?’—after which he called on the Rev. Geor, 
Marsden and the Rev. Robert Newton to engage in prayer. 

The religious services being concluded, the names of the preachers 
constituting the legal conference were called over, and they took their 
places, as usual, according to seniority, Inquiries were then made as to 
the vacancies in the legal hundred which had occurred during the year, 
by death or superannuation. These were fuund to be eight—six in En- 
gland and two in Ireland, and they were filled up as follows :—The Rev. 
Messrs. William Evana, John Bustard, John Radford, George Cubitt, 
Thomas Garbutt, and Joseph Pretty were elected from the English min- 
isters, and the Rev. Messrs. Robert Massaroon and William Crook, 
from Ireland. 

After these preliminaries, the conference proceeded to the election of 
a president for the enswing year. On the votes being taken, it was found 
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that the choice had fallen upon 
Wesleyan Institution at Hoxton. 


The Rev. Robert Newton was then, in the usual manner, slected to 
be the Secretary. 


Both elections were duly confirmed by the legal hundred 


Dr. Hannah, Theological Tutor in the 


PORTRAIT OF DR. HANNAH 


From twelve to one o'clock, there was a public prayer meeting in the 
eonference chapel, which was very numerously attended ; after which 
the business of the conference proceeded in the usual manner. 

On the motion of the ex pres dent t e Rev. James Dixon, seconded by 
the Rev. Robert Newton, a dutiful and loyal addreas was voted to her 
Majeaty the Queen, on her recent escape from assassination. Address- 
ea on the same subject were also voted to Prince Albert and the Duch- 
es; of Kent. 

On the motion of the Rev. George Marsden, seconded by the Rev. 
Richard Reece, the thanks of the conference were voted to the Rev. 
James Dixon, the ex-president, for the able and judicious manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of his office. The thanks of the con- 
ference were likewise given to the late secretary, to the sub-secretary, and 
to the journal secretary, and to the official letter-writers. 

The Rev. Messrs. Stuart, Thomas Waugh, and Fossey Tackaberry, 
were introduced to the conference by the Rev. Robert Newton, as the 
representatives of the Irish conference. He also stated that they were ac- 
companied by “ their old and valued friend the Rey. William Ferguson.” 
They were affectionately welcomed in the name of the conference, by the 
President, to whom the Rev. fhomas Waugh replied, on behalf of him- 
self and bretivren. The address of the Irish to the British conference 
was then read. It was stated that the Wesleyan societies in Ireland had, 
during the year, lost no fewer than eight hundred and sixty-nine mem- 
bers by emigration ; though these, it is hoped will be found to the gene- 
ral cauee of Wesleyan Methodism, or at least to that of a sound Protes- 
tant Christianity, in other parts of the world. 


The Rev. John Scott and the Rev. Peter M'Owan were appointed as 
the committee to prepare an answer to this address, to be laid before 
oonference. 


Lhe 


The conference than proceeded to the usual business, according to the 
order observed 4n the questions and answers of the prit ted minutes, the 
first question being—** What preachers are this year admitted into full 
connexion with the conference?’ The different districts were called 
over and the names taken down. These Ingu ries—with what may be 
termed one or two intervening casualties—occupied the conference from 
Wednesday afternoon till the close of the Saturday’s sitting. 

In the course of Thursday, the Rev. Richard Reece introduced to the 


conference the Rev. Joshua Soule, D.D., one of the bishops of the Wes- 
feyan Episcopal church 


ot 


in the United States, as representative of the 
general Wesleyan conference in America, together with his travelling 
companion, the Rey Thomas Sargent. After Dr. Hannah had bid the 
bishop and his esteemed travelling companion welcome on behalf of the 
conference, as well as for himself, Bishop Soule spoke at some length, 
thavking the conference for the affectionate welcome which he had re- 
ceived, and giving a genern) statistical account of the Methodist E; 
copal Church in the United States, and also of their domestic and mis- 
sionary operations. The conference was likewise briefly addressed by 
the Rev. Thomas Sargent 

The conference did not sit on Monday in consequence of the public 
religious service held on the forenoon of that day inthe City Road Chap- 
e},—the preachers sitting in their usual places, and the remaining por- 
tions of that chapel being occupied by the very large congregation which 
attended. The ox-president (accviding to the regulation of a former 
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conference,) preached on the occasion. The public examination of the 
oung men commenced in the evening. 
On Tuesday morning, before the business of the day was commenced, 
the president was requested, by & unanimous vote, to publish the sermon 
which he preached at City Road Chapel on Sunday forenoon; the ex- 


president was likewise, by a similar vote, requested to publish the one 
which he delivered on Monday. 


The conference then entered upon the business which came next before 
it in point of order, and which is always felt by the assembled ministers 
to be one of a very melancholy interest. The question was—‘“ What 
preachers have died since the last conference?” The names of the seve- 
ral districts being called, over, it appeared that twenty-three have died in 
Great Britain, and eight upon foreign Missionary stations. The names 
of the twenty-three in Great Britain are these :—Jolin Callaway, Donald 
M. R. Coghill. Joseph Collier, Jonathan Edmondson, sen., Nathaniel El- 
liott, Joseph Entwistle, sen,, Thomas Furze, William Gilpin, Edmund 
Grindrod, Ellis Hall, John Henley, William Howarth, William Jones, 
Edward Milward, Charles Rawlins, Samuel Sewell, John Straw, John 
Taylor, Elias Thomas, John Walmsley, George Warren, John Wheel- 
house, and Edward Wilson. 

Those of the eight on the foreign stations:—Charles Bates, Wilson 
Lofthouse, William Walden, John Cameron, William Redfern, Henry J. 
Wyatt, James Goodricke, and William Thackaray. 


Of these ministers, the usual obituary memorials were furnished by 
their district committees for insertion in the Conference Journal. They 
will be found also in the “ Annual Minutes,” published immediately after 
conterence. 

This record of mortality being completed, the conference entered on 
the regular and annusliy-made inquiry touching the character of the 
ministers in connexion with it, or on trial for such connexion. For this 
purpose the name of every minister is read by the secretary, in relation 
to the question, found annually in the published minutes—“ Are there any 
objections to any of our preachers ?'’’—This examination was not conclu- 
ded when the hour of adjournment arrived. 


WESLEYAN LAPIFS’ BAZAAR. 


It has not often been our lot to record feelings of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation such as we experienced upon visiting the sales of ladies’ work, 
and other articles, at the Centenary Hall, for the benefit of the Wesleyan 
missions, during the last few days. Our readers are doubtless aware that 
several christian ladies, animated by a desire to promote the missionary 
cause, have been, for several months past, zealously devoting their time, 
money, and influence, to procure articles for sale on this occasion. The 
sale commenced on Friday, July 22d, and was continued on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. Our expectations, though raised beforehand to 
a high pitch, were more—far more—than realized. We never saw, upon 
any similar occasion, so many specimens of rare, useful, and beautiful 
workmanship, as were presented on visiting this scene of true zeal and 
benevolence. Nor can we refrain from expressing our entire and unquali- 
fied approbation of the courtesy and deportment displayed by the ladies 
who undertook the pleasing task of presiding at the different stulls. The 


gentlemen assisting them were also exceedingly attentive and polite to 
the numerous customers, 


Where all was excellent, and where even the most fa-tidiovs could find 
nothing to censure, it may appear invidious to select any stalls for partic- 
ular notice; but, for the information of our country friends, we will men- 
tion those which to us appeared to furnish the most splendid and striking 
display. On entering the room the stall presided over by Mrs. Farmer 
and Mrs. Hall struck our attention from the splendor and beautiful 
workmanship displayed in different articles, especially in those made of 
Ger man wools. 

Amongst others we noticed guld rings ‘and necklaces from Ashantee, 
valuable shells, a curious Chinese globe, cases of varied colored butter- 
flies, a variety of shells, &c. &e. In short, there seemed to be suppiied 
by the forethought of the ladies, every thing which is required from in- 
fancy to old age. The following ladies also presided at tables :—Lady 
Ellis and Mrs. Elliott; Mrs. Keeling and Mrs. Urling; Mrs. W. H. 
Smith; Mrs. Osborn; Mrs. Thornton, Mrs. C. Harrison, and Mrs, 
Newstead ; Mrs. Vanner and Mrs. Williams; Mra. Day and Mrs. James; 
Mra. R. Wood and Mrs. Hall; Mrs. Lidgett and Mis. Vauzhan ; Mrs, 
John Scott; Mrs Jobson and Mrs. Farrar; Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Jere- 
miah Smith ; Mis. Roupe; with several whose names we could not at 
the time learn. 

We are exceedingly glad to announce that the receipts on Tuesday 
night amcunted to £1,560. 

This sale has excited extraordinary interest. We have conversed with 
many persons, who agree with us, that they have met wiih nothing equal 
to it. The rare and valuable curiosities from the stations of the Wesle yan 
Missionary Society have excited uncommon interest. 

At the missionary table of Mrs. Banting and Mrs. Beecham, great 
interest was excived by the exhibition of a rich gold and silver pipe, a 

present fiom the King of Ashantee to the Wesleyan Missionary Com- 

mittee, as an expression of bis friendship and regard, which resembles 
one sent atthe same time as a present from his Majesty to the Queen of 

England. We understand that the King expressed much gratification at 

the present of a splendid carriage (made by Mr. Sims, of Queen-street, 
| and which, previous to leaving this country, received the approbation of 
| ber Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert,) by the committee of the 


Wesleyan Missionary Society. It is especially gratifying \o learn that 
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the mission in Kumasi has been commenced under the most favorable 
auspices; the King having given land for the erection of a place of wor- 


Lanterns.—Lanterns or lanthorns have been used in various coun- 
tries, and from remote times, for protectiag lights frem the action of the 
wind. We are told that Epictetus’s lantern was sold for three thousand 
drachms, and that Diogenes’s lantern was held in high estimation among 
the ancients. It woulk not be unreasonable to ack which is the proper 
mode of spelling this name ; but the etymologists afford very little aid in 
the inquiry: one says that the name comes from the French lanterne, 
which is itself derived from the Latin /aferna, relating to something hid- 
den ; another traces it from Jato, a part of the verb fero, “ to bear,” be- 
cause it bears a light ; while those who prefer the name /an‘horn annex 
the idea of the horny material of which these instruments are frequently 
made. Horn lanterns were first introduced into England by King Alfred, 
about the year 387, in order to preserve his candle time-measurers from 
the wind. In some places glass, in others viled paper, are used for Jon- 
terns. In China, according to Mr. Davis, large lanterns of a sylindrical 
shape are hung on either side of the entrance gate ways of houses, on 
which are inscribed the {name and titles of the inhabitant of the house, 
so as to be read by day as by night, when the lantern is lit. In speak- 
ing of the interior of the houses, too, Mr. Davis remarks :—Among the 
principal ornaments are the varied lanterns of silk, horn, and other ma- 
terials, which are suspended from the roofs, adorned with crimson tas- 
sels, but which for purposes of illumination are so greatly behind our 
lamps, and produce mere smoke than light.” 

ne 

Tue Way or Womex.—In the Newcastle market on Saturday, a lady 
asked the price of a goose. ‘ Four and threepence,” said the woman at 
the stall. The rejoinder, of course, was, “I will give you four shillings.” 
“ Very well,” said the woman; “ you may have’t for four; for, you see, 
I clapped v threepence on, because [ knaw’d you'd want summat off.— 
Aw always find that the way o’ woman is, to hev threepence off the 
gy use, and a penny off t’giblets—an’ se aw axes accordingly! Shop- 
keepers, less candid than the goose merchant, are not in the habit of con- 
fessing their practices ; but we think we may venture to assert, that when 
they have to deal with ladies who “ want surnmat off,” they take care to 
“ax accordingly.” Weber, the celebrated book buyer, being asked by a 
friend if he did not receive good discounts on making his purchases, re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, sir, it is an absurd syetem—a discount will only avswer 
once :—at the second and all future purchases, the tradesman, in self-de- 
fence, will lay something on, to be prepated for your demand 

——— 
Temperance makes the faculties clear ; and exercise makes them vigo- 


rows. It is temperance and exercise united that can slone ensure the 
fittest state for mental or badily exertion. 
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ship, and allowed a mission school to be estabtished for the instruction 
of the people. 


Tue Fairy’s Fuunerat—A Vision oy Curistornen Norta.— 
There it was on a little river island, that once, whether sleeping or wak- 
ing we know not, we saw celebrated a fuiry’s funeral. First we heard 
small pipes playing, as if no bigger than hollow rushes that whisper to 
the night winds; and mere piteous than aught that thrills from earthly 
instrument was the sca audible dirge! Itseemed to float over the 
stream, every foam:-bill emitting a plaintive note, till the airy anthem 
came floating over our couch, and then alighted without footsteps among 
the heather; The pattering of little feet was then heard, as if living 
creatures were arranging themselves in order, and then there was nothing 
but a move disordered hymn. ‘The harmony was like the meltingof mu- 


| sical dew-drops, rnd sang, without words of sorrow and death. We 


oo 


| opened our eyes, or rather sight came to them when closed, and dream 


was vision! Hundreds {of creatures no taller than the crest of the lap- 
wing, and all hanging down their veiled heads, stood in 4 circle on & 
green plat among the rocks; and in the midet of a bier, framed as it 
seemed of flowers unknown to the Highland hills ; and on the bier & 
fairy, lying with uncovered face, pale as the lily, and motionless as the 
snow. ‘The dirge grew fainter and fainter, and then died puite away ; 
when two of the creatures came from the circle, and took their station, 
one at the head and the other at the foot of the bier. They sang alter- 
nate measures, not louder than the twittering of the awakened wood-lark 
before we go up the dewy air, but dolorous and full of the desolation of 
death. The flower-bier stirred ; for the spot on which it lay sank slowly 
down, and in afew moments the yreen sward was as emocth as ever— 
the very dews glittering above the buried fairy. A cloud passed over 
the moon; and, with a choral lament, the funeral troop sailed duskily 
away, beard afar off, so still was the midifight solitude of the glen. Thea 
the disenthralled Orchy began to rejoice as before, through all her 
streams and falls ; and at the sudden leaping of the waters and outbarst- 
ing of the moon we awoke.—Reercations of Christopher North. 
= 

An Arr Rerty.—Sheridan once succeeded admirably in entrap- 
ping a noisy member, who was in the habit of interrupting every 
speaker with cries of ‘ Hear, hear.” Richard Brinsly took an op 
portunity to allude to a well-known political character of the tame, 
who wished to play the rogue, but had only sense enough to play the 
fool. ** Where,” exclaimed Sheridan, in continuation, and with great 
emphasis, ‘* where shall we find a more foolish knave or a more kna- 
vish fool than thie? “ Hear, hear!” was instantly bellowed from 
the accustomed bench. The wicked wit bowed, thanked the gentle. 
man for his ready reply to the qacstion, and sat down amid cunvub 
sivns of laughter from all but the unfortunate subject. 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN, 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “‘sTORIES OF waTERLOO,” &c. 
CHAYTER XVI—{ Continued from page 38. 
A SECOND DELIVERANCE 
“ Stockwell, 80,80, you seem disordered, Mr. Belcour. 
Helcour. Disordered, sic! Why did l ever quit the soil ‘n which 
I grew?" Tue West Iwptan. 

For @ minute the father of Isidora and I preserved a dignified silence. 
The stern displeasure his countenance evinced was not encouraging, and 
I looked the silliest young gentleman imaginable. The confretemps of 
this evening visit was most provoking. I had never done the sentimen- 
tal in my life but twice, and on both occasions Mr. Hartley had mana- 
ged to drop in. Turning his dark and searching eye on mine, he dryly 
inquired, ‘ Whether it would be considered an impertinence on his part, 
if he asked who the lady might be whom he had very unintentionally 
put to flight?” 

I mentioned her name, not forgetting to announce also the nobility of 


her descent; but had it been in direct line from Charlemagne or the | 


Conqueror, it would not have propitiated Mr. Hartley, if one could form 
any opinion frum the inauspicious “‘humph !” with which he received the 
intelligence. 

“ And, my good sir, how long bave you known this interesting person- 
age?" he continued, 

‘Since my arrival in London,” I replied. 

“A marvellous short time to ripen friendship to such full maturity !— 
And what event might have called forth that storm of sobs and kisses 
which I 80 unluckily interrupted ?"' 

A contemptuous sneer accompanitd the inquiry that stung my pride, 
and I answered warmly, that ‘1 considered that he bad neither autho- 
rity nor interest to pry into matters with which he was wholly uncon- 
cerned.” 

“No sight, certainly,” be observed, “excepting that which former 
services may be fairly supposed to warrant." 

“Mr, Hartley,” I replied,” “1 freely admit that I am indebted to you 
for hospitality, and also for deliverance from a disagrecable, and possibly 
a dangerous restraint; but surely one who rigidly interdicts inquiry into 
aught connected with himself, should also respect the secrets of ano- 
ther.” 

“I acknowledge the justice of your remark,”’ said my quondam hest ; 
“and the noble demoiselle, who hangs upon the neck of the acquaint 
ance of a fortnight, discharging volleys of sighs, ‘hot as a furnace,’ 
shali remain incognita. You own yourself indebted to me for former ob- 
ligations ; you have now a power of returning them; and I come here to 
ask « favor.”’ 

“ It is granted, sir,"’ I replied warmly, “even before it is known.” 
“Stop, stop,” he returned; “ it is a request that is too frequently re- 
fused."’ 

“ Name it, sir.” 

* It is the loan of money I solicit. 
certain.” 

I felt my face redden, and could not find words to answer. 

Before I name the sum that I would borrow,” pursued Mr. Hartley, 
without appearing to notice my confusion, “ and as the loan must be re- 
gulated by the state of your own finances, let me inquire what money 
you brought to town. Men coming to London are generally well pro- 
vided.” 

What a question from a stranger! Surely I should resent it as imper- 
tinent. But no—the man appeared gifted with some influence that bent 
me to his will—and I muttered, that when I embarked for England, my 
purse had contained two hundred pounds. 

“Faith, not a bad supply. 
balf?" 

I groaned, and shook my head. 

“ Fifty, then?” 

Another and a more desponding shake. 

“Well, be it forty. No answer. 

t? Then is my request refused? 
Mir. Hector O' Halloran !”’ 

I thought my brain would madden, as the humiliating position to 
which my folly had reduced me, was thus rudely exposed by this tor- 
menting supplicant. I tried to speak—'twas useless; words would not 
come. Another minute passed—and Mr. Hartley's eyes were turned on 
mine, as if he would have read the secret agony of spirit which his im- 
portunity had caused, 

“ Well,” continued he, “should I solicit five paltry pounds—would 
that small assistance be refused ?”’ 

The question was torturous. My voice at last found utterance. 
raised my eyes, and looked full at Mr. Hartley. How well that look be 
trayed my secret sufferings—the bitterest a man can know—those of 
self-contempt and conscious humiliation ! 

“Had | hundreds, Mr Hartley, they should be placed fi eely at your 
disposal, and I should feel too proud ia having the power of convincing 
you that have net forgotten kindnesses. I want the means—for on 
yonder table lies all the money | am master of.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘only a few shillings loft of two hundred 
pounds 7” 

“ ‘Tis true, by Heaven ” 


The period brief—the repayment 


Could you with convenience spare me 


Thirty—twenty—ten! No answer 
So much for the lip gratitude of 


I 
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“ Then, sir, are you lower than the wretch who asks for alms _— the 
road-side. You are a pauper by vice; he a beggar through misfortune. 
Listen, boy, and learn how deep is your degradation. A man to whom 

| you were indebted for good services seeks your assistance, and whatever 

| might have been your wishes to render it, folly has placed the means be- 
yond your reach; and to a noble spirit, how painful! isthe inability of re- 

turning a former obligation! And fur what did you deprive yourself of 

| the power of being generous? To lavish money upen knaves and gam- 
blers—or, still more wretched infatuation—to win the heartless smiles of 
beauty?” 

He paused, as if to observe the effect of his reproof, and one glance 
| attested its influence. In my agitated countenance the inward work- 
| ings of the breast were visible; for | had never felt the agony of con- 
scious shame and self-reproach till now. No wonder that under such 
feelings this singular personage elicited, step by step, every particular 
touching my connexion with Santonier and his confederates. There are 
times when men feel their positions so intolerable, that, with despairing 
recklessness they court no concealment, but place their offendings in 
their worst light. Such feelings were mine; and, undeterred by the 
strongly expressed scorn and displeasure of Mr. Hartley, { brougbt the 
confession of my fully toa close. 

“« My words have pained you?—it is all the better,” continued my 
stern monitor, “ as it affurds reasonable grounds for hoping that the error 
lies in the head and not in the heart. Vice has no blush; and when the 
cheek reddens at the recollection of past imprudence, it may be expect- 
ed that futuge follies will be eschewed. But how could you have been 
plundered Pramapenieaty? I only marvel that the veriest novice 
ever loosed upon a vicious town, could notin one day's acquaintance 
have detected the barefaced swindling of your noble friends.” 

«You seem to know them, then ?”’ [ inquired. 

“Yes; and for that profitable knowledge I own myself indebted to 
Mr. Hector O'Halloran.” 

“ To me, sir?” Lexclaimed 

“ Ay, sir, to you.—Have you forgotten my letter? and have I not ap- 
prized you that every action of your life is under the strictest surveil- 
lance? With all your movements, from the very night you entered 
London, I have been acquainted; and it is not wonderful that I should 
take some interest in ascertaining who were the intimate associates of a 
man, whose fortunes are to be made or marred by me.” 

Whatra strange gentleman this Mr. Hartley was! He seemed to have 
selected me asa sort of shuttlecock wherewith to amuse himself at his 
own discretion, while with my future fortunes he modestly announced a 
determination, in Yankee parlance, to “go the whole hog.” Strange 
that I should passively submit to be thus painfully hectored by a stran- 
ger; and, with every inclination, want moral courage to rebel! The 
man was a mystery—he appeared to have a perfect knowledge of my 
actions, added to the gift of ubiquity Did I ask an impertinent ques- 
tion, or perpetrate a kiss, he was sure tobe close at my elbow. Was it 
not devilish hard, that a man could not ccmimit his fooleries—as Sir Lu- 
cius O' Trigger wished to hght—“ in peace and quietness?” and, when 
he had lost his last guinea, that a gentleman should drop in to deliver 
himself of an admonition first, and require the loan of a hundred after- 
wards? I had got myself into “a regular fix,""—and that seemed the 
signal for Mr. Hartley to appear at the moment when I wished him ‘five 
fathom under the Rialto.” 

One thitig was indisputuble—I had been sadly fooled. Circumstances 
smooth down misfortunes; and I have heard that men, who would be 
driver te desperation at being cheated by a thimble-rigger, feel it only 
an agreeable kind of sorrow in being swindled by a peer.—l wished 
to find out the real character of my plunderers; and it would be an 
unspeakable satisfaction to be certain that I had been “cleaned out” 
by the descendants of some “baron bold” who had tilted on the 
field of Agincourt, or at Pavia “ lost every thing but honor.” Adelaide 
had described them as low born ewindlers, but she might be mistaken. 
Timidly, therefore, I hazarded the inquiry, whether “ Mr. Hartley 
knew the exact circle of society which Santenier and his companions ap 
pettained to?” 


“* That question,” replied Mr. Hartley, “is a puzzler; for in every 
grade, from the highest to the lowest, you will find distinctions. The 
| Colonel's birth may be as noble as he insinuates it to be. He was an 
enfant trouve, and in time, the foundling rose to bea valet. In the Re- 
| volution, his master lost his head, and Santonier his place; be next be- 
| came a professional gambler: ‘a master of fence’ afterward—and lastly, 
the chevalier d'industrie 1cached the climax of rascality, and acted as a 
double spy. The old gentleman in green spectacles has been all his life 
attache to ‘a hell.’ The lady’s history can only be learned at the Pa- 
lais Royal—and I doubt whether it would repay the trouble of a re- 
search. Although the struggle may be painful, still it is best to prepare 
you for the trial. A warrant from the Alien Office has directed your 
amiable acquaintances to withdraw—and before to-morrow’s sun 
An hour since the Colonel 
: This money he requested me to 
(Here Mr. Hartley gave me some bank notes.) ‘ And 
as to this security, it is now mize—and may [ inquire, are you prepared 
to discharge it?” 


rises, the Santoniers will have departed, 
and [had a satisfactory conversation. 
deliver to you.” 


and covenanting to pay “one hundred and fifty pounds at sight!” 


“ Are you prepared to discharge this honorable engagement?” he de- 


{ 

| 

| 

} 

| 

! 

| 

I took the writing—it was a promissory note bearing my signature, 
manded with aifected seriousness. 
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I shook my head. 

“Then we may as well! cancel it at once ;” 
the paper to pieces. 

“ Said I not well, when I told you that on me the color of your future 
life depended? Remember this second deliverance—ona to which a 


and as he spoke he tore 


week’s imprisonment in the haunts of drunken outlaws Were a mere no- | 
But no more of this; we have other matters now to occupy us. 


thing. 
I want yon for an hour or two.”’ 

He took his hat—desired me to follow him. I felt myself a mere 
puppet in®his hands—bowed assent—and we left the hotel together. 

And where was Isidora! The question was often on my lips; but my 
companion was a gentleman of such explosive temperament, that I dare 
not hazard the inquiry. He called a coach—I stepped in after him, obe- 
dient as a poodle—and, according to order, honest Jarvey rumbled his 
“ leathern conveniency” to some caravan-ary in the city, as much exclu- 
ded from the Court Circular as Mr. Pryme’s favorite hostelrie—the 
house with “the man’s head” in Crutched Friars. 

As we rolled along the streeta Mr. Hartley’s manner assumed a ditfe- 
rent tone, for he talked to me with the familiarity of old acquaintance- 
ship, and never for a moment recurred to my recent peccadilloes. 
spoke of the engrossing subjects of the day, and on every topic he dis- 
played that peculiar knowledge, which one who has been long intimate 
with mankind only can acquire. Keen and correct as his observations 
were, they seemed to be those of a man who had quarrelled with the 


world: and, inexperienced as I was, I set him down to be one whose | 


past career had been unfortunate, or whose future prospects were gloomy 
and uncertain. 

When we entered the hotel Mr. Hartley led the way to the apartments 
he occupied. They were situated at the extremity of a long corridor, 
and isolated from the other chambers of the inn. In an ante-room my 


old acquaintance Dominique was seated. Although his fanciful dress | 
was discarded fora plain blue livery, I easily recognised my sable friend ; | 
and the negro’s intelligent countenance brightened as he saw me, and | 


offered a silent welcome. His master introduced me into a drawing- 


room, desired me to be seated, apologized for a short absence, and left 


me to myself. 
How strange—during our long interview and drive, not a word of Isi- 


dora !—I had once asked simply if she were well, and he had replied in | 


the affirmative so briefly, that it seemed to preclude any further inquiries 
touching his fair daughter. I examined the apartment—no tokens of 
female occupancy presented thernselves—it was like the common-place 
chamber of every inn, and only remarkable for the numerous trunks and 
boxes it contained; and to judge from the extent of the baggage, the tra- 
veller to whom it appertained was preparing for a final flitting. The va- 
rious packages had Mr. Hartley’s ‘name attached; and hence I con- 
cluded that to Ireland he had bidden a long farewell. But brief space 
was permitted for solitary fancyings: the door opened,—my quondam 
host entered accompanied by a lady,—and one look told me that she was 
Isidora. 

When I advanced and took her hand, she colored to the brow, but still 
my reception was a kind one. Meeting under different circumstances, 
we both felt less embarrassment than when I had been first presented to 
her; and I thonght I could perceive something in Mr. Hartley’s man- 
ner, which appeared to give encouragement to our closer intimacy. Oc- 
casionally he alluded to my last escapade in dry sarcastic observations 
only intelligible to ourselves; but his manner satisfied me, that however 
foolish I might have appeared, still I had not fallen in his estimation. 


Supper ended, Isidora withdrew; we parted with ‘a fair good night ;” | 


and Mr. Hartley and I were left alone. 

My host looked at the door to see that it was closed, then filled his 
glass, and pushed the flask across to me. 

“ Hector,”’ he commenced. 

I started ; for it was the first time he had ever addressed me without 
prefixing a formal mister to my name. 


“I perceive,” he continued, “ that you are surprised to hear me speak 
to you with little ceremony. Did you but know the secret history of him 
who sits beside you, that wonder would be removed. The time for that 
js yet to come ; and you mustexpect my confidence only as circumstances 
may require, and your own conduct shall deserve it. I told you that 
your fortunes were controlled by me; and on that assurance you may 
place the firmest reliance. Listen, and you may learn mach concerning 
your own family—more than you have yet known—and, afterwards, I 
will explain the reasen that made me thus communicative.” 

I bowed, and remained a silent listener. 


“You had anuncle. He was thrown upon the world unwisely whena 
boy, left to bis own guidance, and subjected to more temptation than 
youth can conquer. Need I tell you, who have learned the lesson prac- 
tically, how easily intimacies are formed, which, when unchecked, prove 
ruinous? By the ill-judging liberality of his father, young Clifford ob- 
tained the means to follow the bent of his inclination. His temper was 
ardent—his passions strong—he had no friend to counsel—no Mentor to 
direct—his life became a whirlwind of dissipation—and with rapid 
strides he hurried to destruction. Too late, the film was removed from 
his parent’s eyes; and unfortunately, the steps he took to stay that course 
of folly in his child, which himself had first encouraged, were injudi- 
cious. Money was suddenly withheld; could the youth's career be thus 
arrested? No; false villains surrounded him, who pointed out easy 
means by which a large supply was raised, only, when obtained, to be 
wasted upon knaves, 01 lavished with reckless prodigality on thuse whose 
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| beauty had been their bane. Oh! woman—thou art a blessing oro 
curse—and as both, this withered heart has proved thee!” 
| Mr. Hartley sprang from his chair—strode across the room—atopped 
at the window—and then, as if he had subdued a violent outbreak of se- 
| cret feeling, he resumed his seat and thus continued. 
‘A vicious career soon finds its termination. The mode by which 
| young Clifford had hitherto obtained supplies at last became unavailing, 
and criminal means were cautiously proposed by his villanous confede- 
rates. From these the youth recoiled with horror—his guardian angel 
had not yet deserted him; and, like another prodigal, he half determined 
to fall at his father’s feet, and ask him to bless and pardon. That bless- 
ing was ready had he sought it—but the moment of penitence had pass- 
ed. One, with an angel form and demon heart, had thrown her spells 
around him; and all that remained of moral principle, she, the foul 
temptress, gradually extinguished. In a desperate emergency young 
Clifford committed forgery, affixing to securities of immense amount, his 
father’s name. In due time the criminal act was discovered, and tothe 
agonized parent one alternative alone was left—to pay an enormous sum 
| to the villains who had demoralized him, or denounce his child a felon, 
and consign him to a felon’s doom. He sacrificed the money. Did the 
mischief end there? No;—the misguided young man was now the vie- 
| tim of a gang of swindlers—the puppet of a cold-b!noded courtesan.— 

Deeper and deeper they involved him, and at last, when their own de- 
tection was impending, they made him a scape-geat to their safety, and 
denounced their dupe for crimes which they themselves committed 
and of which he, poor wretch, was guiltless. The fallen have no friends ; 
and your uncle was obliged to evade the penalty which the law would 
have then exacted, by abandoning the country of his birth, to seek igno- 
minious safety in a foreign land. There—he lived and died—a name- 
less fugitive. Heaven knows in what misery the remnant of his few and 
evil days were passed,—or, when the hour of deliverance came, under 
what fearful circumstances death claimed a willing victim.” 
| Mr. Hartly paused; the story of my unfortunate relative had affected 

me, and I expressed strong sympathy for the offender. 

“Weil,” continued he, “ it is probable that his punishment is greater 
than his crime ; but ef that none but himself could tell. To proceed :— 
from the moment young Clifford quitted England, his father, by a mental 
exertion that almost appears incredible, seemed to forget that he had 
| ever had a son, and centred all his hopes and his affections in the child 
, still spared him; and your mother became the object that he lived for. 

There, too, it was decreed that his hopes and plans should be disappoint- 
ed. He had resolved to ally her nobly; but his air-built castle was 
levelléd to the earth. She eloped with a soldier of fortune; and, worse 


still, in the estimation of one so deeply bigoted to his own faith, the hus- 
band she had selected was a protestant. 

As he had banished from his heart the memory of a guilty son, so, aleo, 
he appears to have forgotten that a daughter, whose sole pr eam was love, 
has aie sued for pardon and sued in vain. Dead, apparently, to human 
passions, and wrapped in gloomy reveries of religion without any thing 
of its charities, he mistakes ascetic indifference, for submission to that 
Will which rules the fate of mortals. In everything he is directed by bis 
confessor, and report affirms that he has bequeathed his fortune and 
estates to the uses of the Church of Rome. I have heard that you bear 
| a strong likeness to your mother. Could you but meet this cold old man, 
| possibly some spark of kindred love might still be latent in the heart, and, 
| in the living child, he might happily be forced to recollect the long- 
estranged mother. But to obtain that meeting is the difficulty. Sur- 
rounded by priests and spies, your very name, if known, would bar you 
from his presence. I have taken measures to ascertain what are the old 
| man’s habits, and how an interview might be accomplished. The expe- 
| riment may fail—but still it is worth the trial. ys 

“ Why have I enlarged on what you knew partially already 1—the fall 
| of William Clifford. Only to show, by startling truths, that imprudence 
| is too generally the path to crime; and that your career, unless arrested 
as it was by me, might have ended fatally as your uncle’s did.” 

“Never !’’ I exclaimed, passionately; “a fool I mignt be—a villain, 
never.” 

“‘ And so thought young Clifford once—but no more of this. I feel 
convinced that your fancy for play and dangerous acquaintances is 
ended.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hartley, I see my folly in its true colors.” 

“« And now for bed,” he replied. “You to yeur hotel, and I to my 
chamber. Let me see you early to-morrow. Should business have 
called me from home, you will find Isadora, and her sable genius Domi- 
| nique.” 

i You never travel far without your black attendant,” I remarked. 

“ He never leaves us; and for twenty years, amidst all its storm and 
sunshine, he has followed my fortunes with devoted fidelity. Next to 
that of my child, the greatest loss Heaven could inflict, would be to take 
from me that faithful negro. He comes. Show Mr. O’ Halloran down 
stairs. Once more, good night.” He shook me warmly by the hand. — 
‘« One word more, friend Hector,” he added, with a smile; “ you need 
not lose time in a visit to Jermyn-street—the birds have flown!” 

It was past midnight, if you could believe the watchman; and as I 
walked slowly westward, and thought on the events of the few last hours, 
I doubted their actual reality. The strange and quick succession in 
which they followed, seemed like the wanderings of a dream, A second 
time had I been delivered from acritical position by a person, two monthe 
ago a stranger—and yet one, who appeared tv have dropped upon the 
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earth, for the especial purpose of looking after me. I slept—many a vis- 
ion passed in ‘ shadowy review,” but one, more brilliant than the rest, 
was ever before “my mind’s eye.” Mr. Hartley, the genius of my good 
fortune, and Isadora, its bright reward. 

I have said already, that the destinies of my foster-brother and myself 
were intimately united. Mark Antony left my father’s house to join me 
in Dublin—the hand of fate had interposed—and on this eventful night, 
while I reposed at Stevens’s my alter ego was “ taking his rest’’ in a 
back attic, two pair up, in a ramification of the Seven Dials—a safe and 
agreeable domicile, to which his friend, the rat-catcher, had introduced 
him. A cheaper lodging might have been certainly obtained ; but this 
was quict and select. From slates to cellar there were but seven 
families in the house—“ and the beauty of it was,” as Shemus Rhus 
remarked, with triumphant satisfaction, “ every soul of them was Irish.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ROBBERY OF TIM MALFY. 

“ My father, the deacon, wrought him his first hose. Odd, I'm thinking deacon 
Threeplie, the rope-spinner, will twist him his last cravat. Ay, ay, puir Robin 
is in a fair way o' being hanged.” Kos Rov. 

Alter the “ sweet sorrow” of parting with the canta/rice, the fosterer 
and his companion, 1s if striving to leave care behind, pushed forward 
vigorously on the road; and at sunset, the steeple of the village where 
they had determined to remain for the night, was visible from the high 
ground they were crossing. Never were felluw-travellers in more opposite 
moods; Mark Antony, melancholy as “a lover's Jute’’—the rat-catcher, 

“ Brisk asa boe, light as a fairy.” 
And yet the matter might have been easily accounted fur—the one had 
parted wiih a mistress—no wonder, therefore, that he, poor fellow, was 
sad enough ; the other was levanting from a wife—consequently he was 
merry, “and small blame to him,”’ as they say in Ireland. 

“ Well, upon my conscience, Mark, astore,”* said Shemus Rhua, 
breaking a silence of five minutes, “ ye’re a pleasant companion this 
evening, if a man didn’t care what he said.” 

The fosterer answered with a sigh. 

“Why,” continued the ratcatcher, ‘were you married, like myself, 
you couldn't be much more miserable. Arrah! what the plague has 
come over ye, man? Can’t ye take things asy like me? Hav'n't I left 
an affectionate wife behind 1—and ye see | bear it like a Christian. [ 
was once in love myself, and, as the sergeant’s sung goes, found nothing 
for it but whiskey. So, there’s a bridge, and here’s the cruiskeeine; 
we'll sit down upon the wall for a while, take a drop to kill grief, and 
Jest inquire afterward, where the devil we are going to.” 

As be spoke, the worthy captain unclosed his goat-skin knapsacR— 
produced a flask and capacious drinking-cup, supplied the latter sparing- 
ly from the stream, completing it amply from the cruiskeeine—and after 
swallowing the larger moiety himself, he transferred “love's panacea”’ to 
his desponding comrade. 

“ That's the thing,”” exclaimed Shemus Rhua, as the fosterer emp- 
tied the hern; ‘and now, Mr. O'Toole, will you tell me where I'm 
bound for 17” 

“Upon my soul,"’ returned the fosterer, “I don’t know where I’m 
going to myself—nor do I care.” 

* There's two of us 39,"’ observed the captain. 

“(T think I'll head toward England,”’ said the fosterer. 

“Well,” returned the captain, ‘I'll go there too.” 

“ Push on to London afterward, and try an [rishman’s luck.” 

“ Right,” exclaimed the rat-catcher; ‘ and I'll stick to you like a 
bur.” 

“ But what could you do there, copteeine ?"’ 

“Ask me rather what could [ not do? Aro there any brats, rats, 
pointers, er eld women to be found?” 

“ Enough of all, no doubt, Master Shemus.”’ 

‘« Then leave Shemus Rhua alone to make out life.”’ 

“Well, captain, if you wiil venture, we'll share the purse while it 
holds a shilling—nand when the last is gone—why, it’s only mounting the 
cockade.” 

**For a gentleman like me,” returned the ratcatcher with a emile, 
“¢ who bad the honor to hold a commiasion, it would be beneath him to 
enlist; but, Mona-sin-dhoul! wherever you go, Mark, I'll follow like 
your shadow.” 

“Come along, 
aay, ia unsafe after dark. 

“ They'll not rob us,” returned the rat-caicher 
and light purses are only to be got, people who understand their busi- 
ness, never trouble themselves with such castomers.” 

“ Weil, Shemus, you know best; for you're fouily belied, if there was 
a handier gentleman out in ninety-eight.”” 

“I never robbed, if robbing you can call it,” returned the captain, 
“but twice; and if everything I did besides sate as light upoo my con- 
écience, the devil » knee [ need crook to Father Utic M’Shane.” 

“ And who did you rob?” inquired the rat-cateber’s companion. 

“A miser, and the king—God bless bis majesty! I should have 
epared hiu—for he’s a dacent ould gentleman, or my head would have 
been on a spike at Castlebar !’’ 

“Well, Shemus, let us hear both exploits.” 

“When I robbed the king. it was only taking saddle-bags from an 


” 


said the fosterer, “ wight is falling, and the road, they 
They robbed the maii last week.” 
**Where hard blows 


* Anglice—darling. 
* A disgusticg ponalty them attached to treaszom 
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honest tax-gatherer, whom I chanced to meet ‘ accidentally on purpose’ 
one winter's evening at the deer-park wall of Cloghanteeley.—The 
man was drunk, the horse tired, and I took care of the silver—only 
that, forgetting the owner's name, I never knew where to return it after- 
wards.” 

**So much for the king,”’ observed the fosterer; ‘and now, gallant 
captain, for the miser.” 

“I'll tell ye that,” replied the rat-catcher. 


THE ROBBERY OF TIM MALEY. 


“Tt was late in the winter, the year after the French,” and Christmas 
Eve, into the bargain. Well, there was to be a caket at Croneeinbeg— 
and as I was then fond of adance, I set out after dark for the village. 
Before I got half way, who should I meet but Mary Connor. She was 
the natest girl within thirty miles, and had been only married a bare 
fortnight. I heard her sob as I came up, and when I bid her the time 
of the day, she couldn’t answer, the poor cratur, for the grief was fairly 
choking her. ‘ Death ap’ nouns,’ says I, ‘Mary, darling, has anything 
happened to yourself or the man that owns ye?’ ‘ Nothing,’ says she, 
“copteeine avourneeine,t only we're both fairly ruined.’ ‘ Ruined 1’ 
siid [. ‘Och hone! its Gud’s truth,’ says she—and between tears and 
sobs the poor girl managed to tell me her misfortune. 

“ * Copteeine,’ says she, ‘ye know Tim Maley of Ramore?’ ‘ Troth, 
and I do,’ says I, ‘and I know nothing good of the same lad—an 
infarnal ould skin-fiint, who would rob his own father if he could. 
Whenever I want a sheep, I always give him the preference, and 
choose one that has his brand upon it.’ ‘May the Lord reward ye,’ 
says she, ‘for so doing. Well, copteeine, for two years be has been 
comin about our place, and when the times got bad, and my father and 
my husband were druv for rent, they borrowed money at gompeecin§ 
from the miser. Well, they thought to pay it, with and with, but the 
crippawn] seized the cattle, and the great snow kilt the sheep, and the 
devil a scurrick could they make up between them for the ould sinner, 
when their note felldue. Well, ye know that Pat and I were promised 
fur two years, but as the world went hard against us, we were afeerd to 
get married. On Monday come three weeks, we were sittin’ round the 
fire, heavy-hearted enough, when the latch was lifted softly. I thought 
it was Pat, but who should it be but old Maley. In he comes, coughing, 
with his ‘* God save alt here,’ and draws a stool to the fire. Ye'r 
kindly welcome,” says my father. ‘I hope so,” says the miser, “for I 
am come four at laste a pact of the money that you and Pat Giady (manin’ 
my husband) are due me.”’ My poor father turned pale as a cloth.— 
‘ Mister Maley,”’ says he, mistering the ould ruffin, to plase him, ye 
know ; ‘you've heard of our loss—may the Lord look down upon us !” 
The miser gave a cough, “ An’ am I,” says he, “to get nather less or 
more of what I lent ye?’’ My-.poor father gave a groan. ‘“ Mary,’’ 
says the ould divil to me, ‘ put the boult in the door, and come here and 
sit beside me.’’ Well, copteeine, my heart grew cold, an’ I don’t know 
why the fear came over me so, but [ did what he desired me, and came 
and sate down, but with my father betune us. “ Weil,” says he, “ you’re 
asking time, Phil Connor, an’ may be I might give it to ye—ay, an’ may- 
be I'lido more—for I'll make Mary my lawful wife, and forgive ye the 
debt along with it.”” The light left my eyes as he said so; and when 
my poor father looked over at me so heart-broken, I thowght I would 
have dropped. ‘‘ What do ye say to the offer?” said ould Maley.— 
‘Och hone!’ says my father, “‘it’s a grate honor ye do my little girl; but, 
Muster Maley, dear, ye’re too ould for her.” The miser bit hie lip;— 
© An’ do you refuse me for a son-in-law?” says he, ina rage. ‘ Let me 
just taik to the gentleman, farther, darlin’,”’ says I, for I knew we were 
inthe ould villain’s power, and Ithonght that I might soften him. My 
father left the cabin, ould Maley pulled in his stool, took me by the hand, 
and begun palaverin’ me, thinkin’ I would consint ; ‘* And now, Mary,” 
says he, “what have ye tosny? Take me, or lave me, as you like it.” 
* Mister Maley,” I said, “ maybe I may offind ye ; but if I don’t spake 
the truth, P'tt be guilty before God. I Jove another dearly, and niver 
could like you; and thick of the sin, and shame, and sorrow, it would 
cau-e, if 1 desurted him because he’s poor, and married you because 
ye’e rich. Look out for some woman of your own years, for you'll niver 
be happy with a girl.’ Ele hardly waited to the end, but jumped upon 
his leg, aod swarin’ he would lave us without acloot,** and beggar us 
root and branch, he flung out of the cabin like a madman. 

‘Well, copteeine, when Pat came afterwards, and heard the story, he 
cursed, ard I cried, till, in sheer despair, we determined to marry at 
once—and, the Lord forgive us! we done it out of the face, and ran 
away next morning. 

‘© * Well, we thought that God would stand our friend, and that, bad 
as the ould miser wa-. sure he wouldn’t .uin, out and out, two poor cra- 
tura that had just got married; buta week showed that Maley—bad 
juck attind hom !—was bent on our destruction. One night, and un- 
knownst to us, every four-footed baste my father or my hushand owned, 
was driven to the pound, and yesterday they were canted for any thing 


*to Connaught, for many years after Humbert’s descent upon the corst of 
Mayo, events were dated from that occurrence. 
f At village dances, a cake ix generatly provided by the owner of the house, 
which tre mo-t live. al gallant purchases, aad presents to his mistress. 
* Captain darling.” 
An Irish term for usurious interest. 
Anglice—by instalments. 
GA as disease to which the black cattle of mouatain districts are frequent~ 
ly exoasnd. 
** Anglice—a head of cattle, 
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they wuld bring. Poor Pat returned thiee hours ago aimost broken 
hearted, and ali [ had to offer my weary husband was a dry potaio.’— 
Poor giri! she burst into a flood of tears, and every sub she guve, | laid 
it heavy on my soul, ather to right her, or rewenge ber. 

“** Well, copteeine,’ she went on, ‘every cloot was sould but one milch 
cow that fell lame u,.on the road: | looked at my husbgnd*s sorry dinner 
—and, for his sake, [ determined to humble myself to the wicked ould 
man, and beg from him the lame cow. Off 1 set, unknownst to Par, 
took the short cut across the fields, ard in an hour reached Muley’s. He 
looked at me as I entered the cabin, and the grin of hell was on bis face. 
Well, he spoke me fairly at first : ‘‘ Come in, astore,”’ he said, ladin’ me 
into the inside room. Feaks, 1 thought he waa going to be kind at last; 
but och! copteeine, it was only mockery he meant after all. ‘An’ soye 
want the lame cow?” says he, beginnin’ the conversation. ‘‘ Yis, Mister 
Maley,” says I, “if it’s agreeable to ye; I would ask it as a favor.”— 
“ Humph!” says he, pullin’ out a big key that was fastened to his waist- 
cnat with a string, and epening a black oak chest that was standin’ at the 
foot of the bed. ‘ Do you see that bag, Mary?” says he, pointin’ to a 
blue one. “J do, sir,” says I. ‘ Well, in that 1 brought home the 
price of the cattle. Do you see that other striped one?” says he. I 
told him that I did. ‘Well, that’s the interest of what I lent the 
squire,” and three or four other gentlemen he named. ‘‘ Now, Mary 
Connor,” says he, shuttin’ down the lid and lockin’ the chest again, “ if 
sixpence would save you from starvin’, and Pat Grady from a jail, be 
this book,” and he kissed the key, *‘ | wouldn’t give you it if you were 
on the gallows.”” I rushed out from the ould villain’s sight. ‘‘ Stop,” 
he cried, shoutin’ from the windy; “as soon as the lame cow can walk, 
she’ll go where the others went yesterday. There’s a cake, I hear, the 
night at Croneeinbeg.—You’'ll be dancin’ there, I think—ye know the 
heel’s light, where the heart’s merry—isn’t it, Mary Connor ?”’ and till 
I was out of hearin’, that fiend’s laugh pierced me to the soul.’ 

“Well, Mark, I had made up my mind, before the poor girl had dune 
speakin’. ‘ Mary,’ says J, ‘ the ould monster shall tell truth for once.— 
Go home—dress yourself in your best—you’ll be by paitwer to-night at 
Croneeinbeg—ay, and by Heaven! there sha’n’t be a lighter foot upon 
the floor, nor a merrier heart lavin’ the dance-house than your own, Mary 
Connor!’ 

“‘She stared—but I pressed her to do what I wished, and she promis- 
ed it. J waited till she was out of sight, and then jogged quietly on to- 
wards the place where Maley lived. 

“When I got within sizht of the house, I thought it rather too early 
to pay a visit to the miser, and steppin’ into a quarry, sate down to let 
another hour pass. Maley knew me well; but as [ had a crape in my 
pocket, I determined to disguise myself, pass for Johnny Gibbons,” and 
give him the credit of the job, Presently I heard footsteps on the road, 
and up came three men. They did not see me, but I heard them talkin.’ 
One of them was Maley’s boy, and he was tellin’ his companions how 
nicely he had given his master the slip, and stole away without his 
knowin’ it. ‘If the cows brake loose,’ says he, ‘the divil a man body’s 
about the place tu tie them.’ Oh, ho! thought I to myself, sorrow a 
better evening I could have chosen to visit ye, Mister Maley. So when 
the boys were out of hearin’, I rose wp, and reached the miser’s without 
meetin’ a living soul. 

“T peeped quietly through the windy, an’ there was sittin’ the ould 
villin two-double over a few coals upon the hearth—for he begrudged 
himself a dacent fire—and two women were spinnin’ in the corner. A 
dog that came out of the barn knew me to be strange, and set up the 
bark.—‘ What’s that Cusdbu’st growlin’ at?’ said ould Maley, sharply— 
‘Go out, Brideeine, and see.’ I lifts the latch, and quietly steps [i>. 
‘ There’s no occasion, Mister Maley,’ says I. ‘It’s an ould friend who 
was passin’ the road, and dropped in to ask ye how ye were.’ The wo- 
men gave a squall, and I thought the miser would have dropped ou: of 
the chair where he was sittin’. ‘Girls,’ says I, ‘I'll stand no nonsense. 
Ye have heard of Johnny Gibbons, [ suppose.’ Both dropt upon their 
knees, and Maley began to cross himself.—‘ Up with ye,’ says I ‘Go 
into that room, and if ather you brathe a whisper that would waken the 
cat, I'll drive a ball thro’ ach o’ ye. 


“ The divil a delay they made; but away they stole, and closed the 
door after them. Well, I laid the gun upon the dresser, drew a stool, 
an’ sits down fornent the miser. ‘ Arrah, bad luck attend ye for an ould 
thief,’ says I; ‘hav'n’t ye the manners to ask a man who has core ten 
miles to see ye, whether he has a mouth or not?’ ‘Oh! Mister Gib- 
bons, jewel, it was all a forget on my part. There’s a bottle of licker in 
the cupboard.’ ‘ An’ the curse of Cromwell on ye!’ says 1; ‘de ye think 
it’s me that’s goin’ to attend myself ?—Brideeine—tell the ould woman to 
go to bed, an’ come out an’ wait upon your betters,—come out, I say—or 
maybe yeer waitin’ for me to fetch ye?’ Out she comes, shakin’ like a 
dog in a wet sack, brings the whiskey, and fills a glass. ‘Now, light a 
dacent candle—keep your rush-light for other company—an’ be off with 
ye. Here's yeer health, Mister Maley,’ says 1; ‘the divil a better po- 
teeine crossed my lips this twelvementh. An’ now for bisnis. 
down to the room with me, if ye plase.’ ‘ Arrah,’ says he, ‘what de ye 
want there?’ [ niver answered him, but took out a pistol carelessly frem 
my coat pocket, opened the pan, shook the primin,’ and looked at the 
flint. ‘Christ atan’ between us an’ harm! 


Step 


what are ye about’? says he. 





* A sanguinary scoundrel, hanged after the Irish 
@ terror to the peasantry. 

t Cusdhu, literally blackfoot, although many u white-feoted cur i 
the Lriab peasantry consideriog that pame a lucky one 


rebellion, whose name is stil} 


so called— 


‘Novhing,’ says 1; ‘only that I always see if the tools are in preper order 
before they’r wanted. Come along.’ Weil, be followed me like a spa- 
biel—in we goes to the room—and in a moment | +pied the black oak 
chest. ‘ Where’s the key of this?’ says 1. ‘Ged sees it’s lost since the 
fuir of Ballybain, ard that’s a fortnight come Setuidwy,’ said the ould 
miser. ‘* Bud luck to the liars,’ saya I. * Wouldn't it be a quare thing 
now, if I could find it?’ With that I gives his waistcoat a rug, and out 
drops the key danglin’ to a bit of twine. The moment J put it in the 
chest, Maley roared ‘Murder!’ an’ threw himself across the lid. I lifted 
him by the neck as ye would lift a cu:—flung bim on the bed—tied him 
band an’ foot with a hank of yarn—and stuffed an ould stockin’ in his 
mouth. ‘ Lie quiet there,’ says 1. ‘1’ not detain ye long; for all I 
want here is a blue bag, an’ a striped one.’ The ould divil struv toshput, 
but the sicckin’ smothered his voice, an’ the noise he made was so droll, 
that I couldn’t help laughin’ till 1 was tired again. Well, sure enough, 
there were the bags, just as Mary Conner had tould me. I put them in 
the peckets of my cota more*—took another hank, tied Maley to the 
bed-post—bid him a tinder good night—desired the women on peril of 
their lives to lie still till mornin’—walked quietly out of the house, and 
locked the door after me. 

“Well, off I goes straight to Cronevinbeg—steps into the dance- 
house, an’ salutes the company with a ‘Ged save all here.’ Divil a 
merrier set ye iver looked at, but two—an’ they were sittin’ in the 
corner. It was poor Grady an’ his wife—an’ pon my soul! there was 
such sorrow on their pale faces, that an enemy would bave pitied them. 
‘I want ye, Pat,’ says I. Up Re gets, an’ we stept out together, an’ 
walked five or six perches from the house. ‘Pat, what’s the matter 
with ye, man!’ *‘QOhone, copiteene; ye know I'm ruined, says he.— 
‘I wouldn’t mind it for myeelf, but—my poor Mary’—an’ he fairly be 
gan tocry. ‘Arrah!’ says I, ‘have done, man. Do ye remember the 
night before Garlick Sunday 1’ ‘No,’ says he. ‘Then, Pat Grady, / 
do. Ye hid me, when the highlandmen had run me to a stan’-still— 
and, with an hundred pound upon my head, saved me when I thought 
none but God could deliver me from certain death. In that bag you'll 
find some money—your debt to Maley is paid—and there’s a trifle to 
begin the world with. Go off. Hide it ’till ye want it; burn the bag; 
an’ now, youan’ I, Pat, have cleared scores; an’ if ten pound will do it, 
the cake shall ke Mary Connor’s.’” ‘Oh! cepteeine, jewel, let me but 
whisper to Mary our good luck;’ and in the poor fellow run, to spake 
comfort to the prettiest girl in the province. 

“Tn afew minutes I returned to the dance. I looked at Mary Con- 
nor. The rose had come back again to her cheek, and at her bright 
black eye ye could have lighted a dhudeeine. ‘ The floor!’ says I— 
and in a minute it was clear. I flung a dollar to the fiddler. ‘ Now, 
bad luck to ye, play yir best, an’ up with—Apples for ladies :+ and ladin’ 
out Mary Connor, the divil a better jig was danced for a month of San- 
days. 

. ‘Mary,’ says I, ‘as 1 pressed her hand at partin’, ‘ didn’t I tell 
truth, my darlin’, when I said, that light as yir foot might be, the heart 
should be lighter still?’ The tears—but they were tears of joy—came 
stramin’ down her cheeks. I kissed them away—took up my gun—bid 
the company good night—and before morning dawned, or the ould miser 
was nnbound, I was acrossthe Killeries and into Connemara ; an’ the 
best of it is, to this blessed day, that robbery is left on Johnny Gibbons. 
And now, Mark, I ask you, upon the nick of yir conscience, was there 
any harm in returnin’ the blue-bag to the right owner, and keepin’ the 
stripped one myself 1?’ 

“ Under such circumstances, Shemus Rhua,” replied the fosterer, “ I'm 
ready to turn robber when you like it. But here we are at the Four 
Alls ; and, faith, I hope, like a singed cat, it will prove better than it 
looks.” 

Indeed, in its external appearance, the village inn had nothing to excite 
the expectation of the traveller. The windows were mostly without glass ; 
the earthen floor broken into ruts, all of which appeared recipients for 
dirty water: while ceiling was blackened with soot, and the walls 
curtained with cobwebs. The landlord looked a sot—his helpmate the 
epitome of everything unclean. The rat-catcher pronounced it a place 
not fit to lodge a dacent dog in ;’ while Mark Antony remembering the 
hostelrie where he had found “ the warmest welcome,” drew a mental 
contrast between both, and thought with a sigh upon his rejected inamo- 
rata—the lady of the Cock and Punch-bow). 





&* Cota more—Anglice, great coat. 
| The name of a favorite contredanse, exceedingly fashionable iv Connemara. 
[ To be continued. ] 


————— EEE 


Earry Risinc.—In the will of the late Mr. James Sarjeant, of the 
borough of Leicester, is the following singular clause :-..‘‘As my ne- 
phews are fond of indulging themselves in bed in a morning, and as I 
wish them to prove to the ratisfaction of my executors that they 
have got outof bed in the morning, ad either employed themeclves 
in business or taken exercise in the open air from five o’clock till eight 
every morning from the 5th April to the 10th October, being three 
hours each day; and from seven til] nine in the morning, from the 
10th October to the 5th April, being two hours every morning, this 
to be done for some years, during the first seven years to the satisfae- 
tion of my executors, who may excuse them in case of illnes*, but 
the task must be made up when they are well; and if they will not 
do this, they shall not receive any share of my property.” 
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THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO 
[Continued from page 73.) 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


The Viscount sinks into Poetry—The heir's return—Literary 
Friends—A Recognition—The Poet—And his Audience 


[t was cight o’clock at night—generally a very jovial hour in Outrun 
Castle, and cnce more the viscount and Tom Hamilton were seated at 
dinner. The noble lord of the mansion, during the course of the day, 
as the reader weil knows, had had his trials, to speak in the language of 
a.widow who has buried three husbands; and he had been unusually 
desponding and low-spirited towards evening. Whether it was the 
effect of his encounter with the maids—a cook's revenge—the escape 
of Laura—or the ineffectual pursuit—or all, or any two or tree to- 





gether of these great movers to melancholy, of course we cannot tell; | 


but the fact is so, that the right honorable peer, to use a very homely, 
but expressive country phrase, looked as sad as a wethen. There was 
somethieg cheering, however, in the sound of the dinner bell. He look- 
ed up from his toilet-table and smiled ; the pimples of his face acquired 
a brighter hue, for they had been rather blue; and parodying the beauti- 


ful lines of our sweet Irish bard, he murmured to himself— 


“ That evening bell, that evening bell, 
How many a tale its tinklings tell 
Of soup and fish, and that sweet hour, 
When it invites men to devour. 


‘* What dinners ] have ate before, 
What dishes I shall eat no more; 
And where they are gone to, whe can tell, 
Who hears that tinkling dinner bell. 


‘Tongue, turkey, salmi, mayennoise, 
Veal casserole, and a /a braise, 
Though sweet the past, will do as well 
To honor thee, sweet dinner bell.” 


The reader will at once perceive that the viscount was by nature of a 
poetical temperament. He was, ifdeed, a flower which had been doom. 
ed to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air; but who 
can doubt that if the cultivating hand had been bestowed, his genius 
would have produced many as sweet and graceful a composition, many 
as strong and vigorous an effusion, as flows from the ruby point of 
Moore's bird-of-paradise feather—from the less soft, but no less en- 
chanting quills of Reade, Harvey, and Alfred Tennyson—or even those 
dulcet strains that distil amongst the blood and garbage that occupy the 
rest of his poctical and anatomical mind, from the steel pen of Mr. Co- 
roner Wakley? We may be permitted to lament that his genius hed 
not been fostered in this particular line, but nevertheless, he felt within 
himself that glow of satisfaction un the present occasion, which every 

t feels, when he has committed a piece of verse; and although he 
hed been rather depressed by the events of the morning, yet, as a po- 


etical friend assured us one day, when he had just lost his wife, and 


written her epitaph, ‘ lis little muse conso!ed him.” 

Thus, with an easy and a jaunty step, as easy and as jaunty as his 
corporation would suffer it to be, he descended to the drawing-room, 
where ‘Tom Hamilton was already waiting and hungry; and they pro- 
ceeded together into the chamber appropriated for the great pursuit of 
human life. Some fine trout were on the table, of Tom's catching; the 
soup was carrot, and inimitable; some of the especial! Madeira accom- 
panied the two; and the peer and his companion lingered in fond dalli- 
ance over these sweet pabula for the space of bulf an hour. As Jerry 
Tripe with one haud removed the soup, and turned it over to the foot- 
man behioil, however, a rush of wheels was heard, and one of those ve- 
hicles classically denominated “a yellow,” which, like the tomb, seems 
destined at, one time or another, to receive allghe living, rushed past 
the windows of the dining-room, and stopped opposite the great doors. 

“ Why, who the devil's that, Tom?” exclaimed the viscount. 

“Tt must be Fitzurse,” replied Tom Hamilton, sipping his Madeira. 
“ Give me a patty, if you please, Mr. Tripe.”’ 

“ Nonsense,” cried the peer; ‘ Freddy does not come to his funeral 
till to-morrow.” 

But even as he spoke, a servant threw open the door, announcing Mr. 
Jonas Fitzurse; and io walked a personage ina mourning suit, with im- 
mense whiskers, and a quantity of hair of a very peculiar tint of blach. 
Now every one knows that ladics, when they charge a gentleman to buy 
them some black silk—do not let the reader think that the writer is de- 
scending from the high and sublime style so befitting a work of this gra- 


vity, and approaching the limits of the dark kingdom of bathos, by en- | 
tering into such details, for the matter is one of great importance—but | 


when ladies do so, we say, they tell you that you must bring them either 
a blue black or a black black. Now the hair and whiskers of Mr. Jonas 
Fitzurse were neither the one nor the other. [t wasa purple black, and 
well it might be; for to keep the reader no lo ger in suspense, it was 
— by Tyrian dye. So great was the change, however, which had 

n wrought in the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse, by a 
well cut suit of respectable mourning, a white cravat, and dyed hair, that 
for a moment the father did not know his son, and began to be in a 
great fright lest he should really have some relations he had never heard 
of. A slight depression Of Tom Hamilton's right eye-lid, however, and 
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an elevation of the arched and speaking eyebrow, gave the peer the 
hint; and forgetting that one or two eervants were ignorant of their 
young master’s resuscitation, he started up, exclaiming— 

“ Why, Freddy, my boy, you may well call yourself Jonas, for you must 
have been three days in a whale’s belly, and got black in the process of 
digestion. But it’s no good, the girl’s gone—bolted, by jingo. How- 
ever, we have set traps enough for ber in the pak; I don’t think she’s 
out of it yet; and if she isn’t, we. must catch her; so sit down and take 
some dinner Bring some soup and some fish——Why, Freddy, you 
look like a gentleman!” 

“T take it I do,”’ drawled the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus: 
“but I knew you wanted a change, so I did make myself look like a 
gentleman, though none but blackguards do that now. But I've brought 
two men with me in the shay to walk at the funeral. I found them in 





| the coffee-room of the ‘Horse Shoe,’ at Offington, talking literary—one’s 
| 


a poet, the other’s a proser—so I asked them to my funeral, and promi- 
sed them a bed and a bottle of claret.” 

“ Bring them in, bring them in,” cried the viscount, whose fault, it 
must be acknowledged, was not want of hospitality; bring them in, Jer- 
ry; put chairs, knives and forks and glasses; we'll have a set to upon |i- 
tery matters. I've known a great many men of letters in my day—once 
draok a cup of tea with Johnson, the only time I everdrank such stuff in 
my life Bring them in, Jerry, I say.” 

“ Come, come,” cried his dutiful son, ‘don’t you forget I’m your ne- 
phew, Jonas, old gentleman; your son Freddy's dead, remember. I 
know it to my cost, for | was kicked out of the Lord Mayor’s ball for be 
ing alive again.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” cried the peer; “Freddy redivivus! That will never 
do—I had forgot though, by jinga—but it will do quite well. Jonas, my 
dear boy, you're my heir-at-law, so it doesn’t matter. Are these your 
two friends ? Very happy to see you gentlemen—very happy to see 
any friends of my nephew, Judas—Ha, ha, ha! V’ray be seated. A very 
bad business, gentlemen—a very bad business, indeed; the loss of a son 
a terrible affair—but I always loved my nephew, Amos, quite as well; 
su that’s one comfort, and we’ll have a merry night of it—Ha, ha, ha! 
won't we, Zacharias, my boy? Always right to keep one's spirits up, 
isn’tit? Pray sit down, Mr. . Lhave not the honor of knowing 
your name. 

‘* Winterton,” replied the gentleman to whom he addressed himself; 
and who, as the reader may conceive, was staring with unmixed aston- 
| ishment in the face of the viscount. 
| ‘And your friend?’ continued Lord Outrun: “by what blessed dc- 
| signation may he be known, in the great moving mass of bumanity ?” 

«My first name is Darius, sir,” replied the other gentleman, who 
stood six feet one inch and a half, without his shoes, and was a little bald 
| on the top of his head; “but if you will permit me, I will refrain, for a 
| short period, from mentioning my cognomen, cr second epithet.” 
| “Certainly, certainly,” cried the peer: “this Castle of Outrun, sir, is 
| called ‘ Liberty-hall;’ and though we do not write up here, as our friend 
| Wilkes, did, ‘ Fais ce que tu voudra,’ it is only because the thing is ui- 
| 
| 
| 











derstood. Now, gentlemen, proceed, proceed; our business at present 
is eating—after that comes drinking—then we will have literature if you 
please—and then, naturally follows sleep. Ha, ha, ha!—ian’t it 60, 
| Freddy ?—Jeremiah, [ mean. My dear nephew, do instant justice to 
that vol-au-vent{—take a glass of cliampagne, and show your friends how 
to make use of your uncle’s house Tom Hamilton, a glass of wine 
with you.” 





The two guests seemed so utterly confounded, that for several miuntes 
they continued to eat and drink in silence, leaving the strange house 
they were in to follow its own strange courses. Mr. Winterton, indeed, 
who was a small, thin, fox-like man, close shaved, but very dark about the 
m2zard, did ample justice to the viands setbefore him; while Mr. Darius 
—— seemed only gifted in the way of potation, and drank wine with each 
of his four companions, and then began again. In the meanwhile, Tom 
Hamilton seemed struck with an affection for Mr. Darius’s countenance. 
He gazed at him, he stared at him—he stared at him, he gazed at him 
again; till atlength Mr. Darius began to raise his tall head still higher, 
to think it very extraordinary, to fume like a very elevated Mount Vesu- 
vius, and to return Mr. Hamilton’s examination, with what might have 
been a very strong inclination to knock him down. But just as such a 
tendency was growing upon him, and he was calculating the chances 
which Tom Hamilton’s broad shoulders, long arms and well-proportioned 
limbs afforded of paying any pugilistic debts with interest—the last- 
| named gentleman suddenly started up, caught him by the hand, and, 
| giving him an affectionate squeeze, exclaimed— 


“ Ah, my dear fellow, I am delighted to see you ; really it so long since 
we met, that I quite forgot you. Weare both a good dea! changed since 
then—but don’t say a word about it—I understand it all quite well: we'll 
talk about it by-and-by ;” and ekeing out his speech with nod, and wines, 
and signs, Tom Hamilton resumed his seat with a well-pleased smile of 
recognition on his countenance; while Mr. Darius —— smiled likewise, 
but looked more bewildered than ever. 


We will not pause upon the dinner; suffice it to say, the two literary 
friends of Mr. Fitzurse severally fed and drank like men who knew how 
to estimate good things. The viscount himself watched their proceed- 
ings wich a curious eye—not with a grudging one, let it be remarked— 
for there was a liberal spirit in the peer’s bosom, which took a delight in 
seeing the acts of eating and drinking performed, and he wap highly sat- 
isfied with the feats of his two guests. 











“‘ A pleasant thing, dinner, sir, after a long journey,’ said the peer, 

addressing the great Darius. 
‘A pleasant thing at any time,” said Mr. Darius, “ when one can get 
i.” 
“That's true, by jingo,” said his lordship: ‘ and I composed, this 
very day, alittle poem in praise of the dinner-bell.”’ 

“ Pray let us have it—pray let us have it,” said Mr. Darius, who was 
evidently quite in the habit of submitting quietly to the infliction of an 
Amphitryon’s verses ; ‘‘ pray let us have it—pray let us have it, my lord ;”” 
and the peer, after three hems, and a blush which was lost amongst the 
other roses of his countenance, repeated the little piece of poetry with 
which we have already favored the reader. 

“Capital, capital!” cried Mr. Darius. But Mr. Winterton looked up 
from amidst the fragments of a chateau russe, and exclaimed— 

“Do you call that poetry? ‘Pon my life, in this age there must be 
some patent machine for making verses ; for as children now perform, 
in the factories, the work that used formerly to require skilful men, so 
now every boarding-school chit, and every raw boy, throw off long pieces 
of versification, which are quite marketable commodities, and—” 

“ Which, to follow your metaphor, Winterton,” cried Mr. Darius— 
‘‘are measured by the yard, and not the foot.” 

‘True, true,” said Mr. Winterton, in a solemn tone ; “ but poetry is 
above their power.”’ ; 

“ Well, now, give us a specimen of your peetry, Winterton,” said Mr. 
Darius—. 

“Pray do—pray do,” cried Viscount Outrun; “ by jingo, that’s a good 
idea. Let’s have a stave of poetry, by all means.” 

“ Let aeem have something to wet hees whistle,” said the Honorable 
Henry Frederick Augustus; “‘ you kaen’t expect a man to spout pottery 
after eating all that preserved geenger, without a wet of claret.” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” cried the peer. ‘ Jerry—where’s Jerry 
Tripe ?” 

“‘ He’s verifying his dream, I should think,” said Tom Hamilton ; 
‘* he’s so long in the cellar;’ but just at that moment, Jerry appeared ; 
and after having swal!owed a large glass of fragrant Latour, Mr. Winter- 
ton threw up his eyes to the ceiling, laid his right’ fist heavily upon the 
table and began— 


“Mark allye men who eye these gloomy pages, 
I sing of spell bound corn and taxed sausages, 
Pork most unduly held from British mouth, 
And sugar duty-bound in the far south. 
Oh ye, whose hearts do yearn to kindred woes, 
Within whose breasts the fire of mercy glows ; 
Ve manufacturers who owe your fortune, 
Your carriage and establishment for sporting—”” 
“That's a bad rhyme,” said Darius. 
“‘ Let heem go on,” said the Honorable Frederick. 
“ Bravo, bravo,” said the peer; “I hate those d—d manufacturers, 
and the more ridiculous they are made the better.” 
Mr. Winterton shota glance of indignation at him, and proceeded— 
“ Your carriage and establishment for sporting; 
Your turtle soup, your plate, yonr haunch of venison 
The poems that you read of Alfred Tennyson; 
Each snug delight that in your town house lies, 
And secret cottage filled with soft black eyes ; 
You I appeal to, for these luckless elves, 
For you, who hourly labor, not themselves.” 
“ Rather obscure,”’ said Tom Hamilton. 
* All the more sublime,” said Mr. Darius. 
“‘ True, true,” said the peer; ‘the Castalian font is a little milky now 
and then, even at its highest source.” . 
Mr. Winterton felt itto be a compliment, and went on— 


“T ask you not to give one pleasure up, 
To sweeten poverty’s most bitter cup. 
Resign no carriage! keep not one horse more ! 
Send not one pampered footman from your door! 
Let cab and chariot wait at your abode, 
And four swift horses roll you on the road! 
Let turtle flow with champagne at the board, 
And the whole Indies grace your plate-chest hoard 
Soft Turkey meet your feet where’er you tread, 
And finest Irish deck your board and bed! 
Of things permitted and forbidden swill, 
Horse, hound, and pretty maiden if you will! 
I ask for none of these, all, all I claim, 
Is your loud voice man’s misery to proclaim ; 
Rave in the senate, in the meeting shout, 
Preach loud sedition to the rabble reut, 
The angry passions of the hungry wield, 
*Gainst landlord, farmer, laborer in the field; 
Pointenvy’s darts at them, and make of them your shield.” 


‘Brave, bravo, bravo!” cried Mr. Darius. ‘That Alexandrine ie 
beautiful, sublime, highly poetical! Go on, Winterton.” 
Mr. Winterton did so— 
“Lo, mighty mill-owner, respected lord, 
You wretch, in that dark cabin’s wal!s abhorr’d 
Tabieless, stoolless, bediese, there he liee, 





| 
| 
| 
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Want in his heart and misery in his eyes; 
His starving wife and babes around him press. 

He gives them all he has to give—a kiss— 

Poor food for wretchedness, but he’s no more, 
Except the tear that drops upon the floor, 

To yield to those imploring eyes that seek . 
Bread from his hands, with his own hunger weak. 
That man was once a joyous country youth— 

That wife he wed in mnocence and truth— 

Those children sprang, he thought, to aid his toil, 
When for thy mill be left his native soil. 

Within that milli he labored hour by bour, 

To swell thy wealth, thy luxury and power; 

Spent his best years, and with his sweat of brow 
Made both what thou art, aud what he is now. 

But trade gets bad—thou cans’t not sell thy wares— 
Thy fortune’s made, however, and who cares ? 

Shut up the fabric—fast close the mill door, 
Discharge the workmen—they are but the poor! 
Cry down the corn-laws——give a hundred pound 

To the poor fund ; and high your name shall sound 
For charity and goodness, although he 

Who made thee rich, still rots in penury. 

Turn indignation from thyself away 

To other men—let farmers, landlords pay. 

How horrible to tax the people’s food, 

That they themselves may live! ‘These men of blood 
Deseive no mercy at your hands, though they 

Piod on in toilful mediocrity, 

Make no such mighty wealth as you have made— 
Wring no such luxuries from the limbs of trade; 
And only claim, in favor of their cause, 

Promised protection from their country’s laws. 
What’s that to you? Your manufacturing vein 
Must at their cost cut out new roads to gain ; 

’Tis a wise course, the source of power and pelf, 

To sacrifice all others to yourself; 

The way is open—specious words are rife, 

And a bad crop may give your cause new life. 
Outcry the means, tumult behind your hand, 

And starving crowds to second your demand. 

On you they all depend—your hand doles out 

The weekly pence that just keep death without; 
Raise loud the cry then, on all sorts of stages— 
Write fiery tracts, and treasonable pages— 

Bring down the price of corn—and lower your men’s wages!” 


“Whawe ahwe—whawe ahwe—whawe ahwe!’’ went somebody or 
something, and turning round towards the top of the table, they saw the 
viscount with his head resting upon his left hand, his face turned up to- 
wards the ceiling, his mouth open, and his nose emitting the dulcet 
sounds which we have attempted to convey to the reader’s apprehension, 
by the above-wricten syllables. 

‘‘It must have been strong,’”’ said Mr. Fitzurse, “ to make him for- 
get his claret. Hailo, my lord, hallo—you've forgotten your wine, and 
he’s done hees poetry, so you may wake up now in safety.” 

“ Very good, capital, excellent!”’ cried the viscount, starting up; “by 
jingo, that last line was sublime—Pass the claret, Tom Hamilton.” 

Tom Hamilton was now seated by the side of Mr. Darius, talking 
with him very busily in an under tone. He did as he was bid, however, 
not without filling his own glass and that of his neighbor, and then re- 
sumed the conversation which had been interrupted. They both seem- 
ed deeply interested, and besides the words which passed between them, 
there was a multitude of gesticulations which showed how completely 
they were occupied. Mr. Winterton, for his part, looked round the ta- 
ble, with eyes full of fiery indignation. 

“ Base and degenerate souls,” he said, in a low but solemn voice, like 
the tapping of a hammer upon an empty barrel ; “ not one spark of po- 
etic fire or genius amongst them—not a soul alive to the high art—not a 
heart that beats for the sorrows of their fellow-creatures.” 

“ Ha, ha, ba!” cried the viscount, laughing heartily as he caught 
these words; “ very shocking, very horrible indeed. Terrible fellows 
those two, see how they are talking; no spirit, no feeling, no ear, no mind 
not understanding ; by jingo we'll punish them. Tom Hamilton, I fine 
you a bumper of claret to be drunk standing, with your fingers on your 
nose as if you were taking physic, for chattering in such a manner while 
Mr. Winterton was spouting.”’ 

“ And your lerdship snoring,” said Tom Hamilton ; “ but I bow to 
the court ;” and without any very great signs of unwillingness, ‘fom Ha- 
milton underwent the penalty of his treason against the muse. 

Mr. Darius was fined the same manner ; and the viscount continued 
to make up for Jerry Tripe’s delay in bringing the elaret, by its rapid 
circulation, till the Honorable Frederick's eyes began to assume that pe- 
culiar fish-like expression whicn indicated generally that his brain was 
becoming well stopped. Tom Hamilton seized the moment as if he bad 
been looking out for that stage in his friend’s nightly proceedings, and 
rose from the table saying— 

“Come my lord, had we not better go while we can. I think coffee 
and curagoa would be expedient.” 

With all my heart,” replied the peer, rising and balancing himeelf 


me 
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«upon one leg, with a cortain degree of vacillation. 
Alimoved but Mr. Winterton, who was taking sweet revange, and 
snoring as loud as the viscount 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 

The horns of a dilemma—a fire-ra'ing acquaintance—Mr. Fi/zur 
chooses between the deaths and murriages—the cruelty of Thow 
Hami!'on, Esq. 
“No! Nonsense! 

in the library, into which he had been sedaced out of the drawing- 

room, and holding by the back of « chair to keep himself from oscil 
jJating. “Tom you're hoaxing me, it’s all stuff.” 
‘* Indeed it isn’t, Fitzurse,” replicd Tom Hamilton, ina grave tone : 

«* you've got yourself into a confourided scrape, and I don’t see how 

you are to get out of it. Can you deny anyof the facts, eh, Fitz. 

uree 9»? 

“ Oh, demm it, I'll deny them 2'! if that will do any good,” said 

Mr. Fitzurse, whose ideas of morality were rather lax, as the reader 

knows. 


“ Bat it won't do any good,” said Tom Hamilton : “I think it | 


will do harm instead of good, as the facts can be proved against you. 


In the first place, did you, or did you not, promise the girl to marry | 


her ?” 

““ Why yees, I did; but you know, Tom, that means nothing. 
Why, my dear fellow, I've promised a dozen and more, and breaking 
any promise to one is but honesty to all the rest, ye see, Tom. Come, 
come, Tom Hamilton, thees is a good joke—you talking about prom. 
ises of marriage, as if there was anything in that. 


J dare say you've promised them marriage fifty times.” 
* Never !” said Tom Hainilton, in a decided tone. 
nothing te do with the present question. 
you have put your promise down in writing.” 


* But that’s 


“ Why, yces,” drawled Mr. Fitzurse, “I couldn't help that, you | 
She would have it in writing, and as I was very much | 


know, Tom. 
in love with her, I did put it down. But I'll wheedle her out of it 
some day : a little coaxing will soon do that.” 


“ There you are quite mistaken,” replied Mr. Hamilton in a deci- | 


ded tone ; “ for now she knows all about it, and of what value it is, 
she would never give it up ; and besides " 


“ But I say, Tom,’ rejoined Mr. Fitzurse with a pleasant lecr, | 
I suppose you | 


**how come you know so much of her concerns ? j 
want to take her off my hands, ch? But that won’t do, Tom ; I 
can’t spare her just yet. 
I can tell you that.” 
“7 think 

that after your promises, and all the devoted love she showed to you 
at the time of the ducl, you ought to marry her. That's my opin- 
on.” 


** Pooh ! nonsense !” said Mr. Fitzurse, “ we shall do very well 


without matrimony. But what I want to know, Tom, is, how you 
came to know so much about all her concerns ? 
like it, Tom.” 

“‘ That’s very easily explained,” replied Tom Hamilton. ‘ When 
you went away up to town she fancied that you had abandoned her 
and were going to marry Miss Longmore; so in despnir she threw 


herself into the watcr, and I picked her out, and of course asked her 
her do such a thing ; on which she told me the whole | 


what made 


story. But you scem to be drunk, Fitzurse, so [ had better talk to 


you about it 'o.morrow ; only I wanted to prevent any row between | 
you and lier cousin, whom you have been fool enough to bring down | 


with you,” 


** Pooh ‘ that’s all nonsense, Tom,” said the honorable gentleman, | 
lookin x a little dismayed, notwithstanding his affectation of incredu- | 
You want to frighten | 


lity; ‘‘that’s a fudge, Tom, that’s a fudge. 
me; but I won’t be frightened. I've fought one duel, and why 
shouldn’t I fight another ?” 


“Oh, if that’s all,” replied Tom Hamllton, “ the matter wiil soon 


be arranged ; only most likely he will horsewhip you first, and shoot | 
you afterwards, for he is a dovil of a hand, I know ; you may see 


that by his coolness. And besides, you know, she'll have their action 
at law against you, and make you pay swinging damages into the 
bargain.” 

“It's demmed awkward,” said Mr. Fitzurse, falling into a vein of 
thoughtfulness ; but then recovering himself the moment after, h: 
added, “ but I won’t believe a word of it. Why I know she had no 
relations ; she told me so herzelf ; she had norelations, I say.” 


** None but this cousin, who went to India,” said Tom Hamilton ; | 


**and whom she and everybody else thought was dead. 


j But if you 
doubt my word, ask him yourself. 


He’ll soon tell you, and in a very 


different manner, [ can assure you, from what I have done, as soon | 
as ever he finds out that you are Lord Outrun’s son, and not his | 


nephew. He was just saying to me what an unfortunate thing it 
was that you were dead, for he wanted to see you, for all the kindness 
you had shown his cousin. But you see that's not the worst of th 
affair,” continued Tom Hamilton; * the worst part of the whole is 
this business about Laura Longmore. You will certainly be tricd 
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> | at once. 


It kacnt be!” cried Mr. Fitzurse, standing | 


One would never | 
gethold of a dairy maid, if one dida’t promise all manner of things. | 


In this instance, at least, | 


She’s a devilish nice girl, Tom Hamilton, | 


so too,” replied Tom Hamilton, * and therefore I think | 


Demme, I don’t | 


—~ 


for that ; and unless you can prove that you had no intention of for. 
cing her to marry you, it will be as awkward a job as ever I heard of. 
So you had better think over your position, Fitzarse, and let me know 
your iatentions Here I am, always ready to help youif Iecan. If 
you’ve a mind to fight this fellow, the sooner it’s done the better: I 
sould say to. morrow morning if I were you, and bully the thing out 
At all evente, you get credit by it then.” 

“ Demm the credit !” replied Mr. Fitzurse; “the only thing I got 
by the last was, to get kicked out of the lord mayor's ball, as a dead 
man. But perhaps this fellew might take fright, if onc were to talk 
high.” 

‘“* T think you made a bad game of that the last time,” said Tom 
Himilton. No, no; that’s not upon the cards, my good friend. 
When this fellow, Darius Markhem, shot young Grey of the 
16th » 

‘*No! Did he shoot him ?” cried Mr. Fitzurse. 

“ Through the liver,” continued Tom Hamilton, * it was simply be- 
cause he mentioned the very word fear in his presence. He said no 
gentleman ought to mention sucha thing before anvther : it was like 
talking an unknown language, and therefore must intend an insult, 
for no gentleman ought to be supposed to know what the word fear 
means. He is very good natured, however, and easily satisfied, 
though somewhat hot and peppery at first. When he called out 
Grantham for striking his dog, he offered to look over the affair, even 
upon the ground, if Grantham would go down upon his knees, pull 
off his hat, and ask the dog’s pardon.” 

* And didhe ?” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

“Oh no,” replied Tom Hamilton; ‘*he said he would never ask 
pardon of any son-of.a-bitch in Europe.” 

* Well ?” cried Mr. Fitzurse, with his mouth wide open. 

“Oh, Markhem shot him through {the head, that’s all : bat the 
jury found him not guilty, because he had made overtures for a re- 
conciliation. But to talk on more serious matters, Fitzurse, what 
do youintend to do? Do act decidedly, one way or another.” 

‘Why what would, you do, Tom, if you were I?” drawled Mr. 
Fitzurse. 

“Why,” cried Tom Hamilton, with a thoughtful and considerate 
air, “I think I should be inclined to fizht him : he might miss one, 
you know. Butthen, of course, if I really did like the girl, and had 
promised to marry her, that would make a great difference. Come, 
Fitzurse, Pil tell you what will be the best plan. No man likes to do 
any thing upon compulsion you know : so suppose you fizht him first, 
and then, if you happen te escape, or are only wounded, you can 
marry herafierwards; then you will avoid being prosecuted for breach 
of promise ; and, in regard to this business of Mr. Longmore, instead 
of being tried for carrying off forcibly an heiress with the intent to 
marry her against her will, you can answer at once that you had no 
such intention, as you were just about éo marry another person. But 
by all means fight him first—fight him first; take my advice.” 

“No, no; demm it,” cried the honorable gentleman, “ if I am to 
do all that, I shall have work enough for one morning; 60 I'll have 
no fighting, Tom. It's very unpleasant staff, fighting ; and one has 
such a headache, after.” 

* That’s the brandy,” said Tom Hamilton, significantly. 

* Bat I say, Tom,” continued Mr. Fitzurse, with a blank look, 
‘*how are we to manage this devil of a marriage? The peer will 
never consent, and he’l! make me fight at all events.” 

The words ‘‘ that would be difficult” sprang to Tom Hamilton’s lips, 
but he thought of the fishing and shooting, and merely replied, ‘* Ob, 
very easy; a private marriage, you know, pleasant and romantic. 
You can conceal it then as long as you like. You are both of age. 
We can ride“@ver and get a licence to-morrow ; and old Hookham, 
the parson, whom your father put in because he outdrank him by a 
bottle, will make you one flesh in no time.” 

“ Vairy well,” said Mr. Fitzursce, thoughtfully ; but just at that 
moment the door of the library opened, a step was heard, and in 
walked Mr. Darius at full length. 

Mr. Fitzurse gave a great start, and his under jaw rattled as if 
there were a screw louse. 

‘* Ah, my dear sir, said Mr. Darivs, advancing with a sweet and 
pleasant air, “ your uncle’s sound asleep, Winterton is snoring, and 
so I took the opportunity just to pop out in order to inquire for a 
young lady who resides in this house, I am informed—a Miss Jane 
Markem.” 

“ Yes, sir ; yes, my dear sir ; yes,” replied Mr. Ftzurse, with evi- 
dent marks of trepidation, “ yea, she doeslive here. Don’t go, Tom; 
pray stay ; Why where are you running to?” 

‘Til be back again, my dear fellow,” said Tom Hamilton. 
a little business to : 


“T've 
ettle out here for a moment; Til be back again 
You and this gentleman can entertain yourrelvss very 
well, I dare say, till I come back.” 

‘Why, what’s the matter, my dear sir 7” said Mr. Darius ; “ you 
seem alarmed. I hope noting unpleasant has occurred—nothing to 
occasion you apprehension.” 

“Oh no; oh dear no,” replied Mr. Fitzurse, doing his best to look 

ray be seated—pray be seated. Charming person Miss 


presently 


easy. ‘* P; 
Markem—dciightful persona ; don't know any body for whom I’yea 
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greater respect and esteem, and all that ; very charming person in- 
deed.” 

“ Very happy to hear you think so, sir,” replied Mr. Darius in a 
tone which the honorable gentleman thought somewhat dry. “I 
myself cannot judge of her charms, not having seen her since her 
childhood. However, she ought to be a charming petson, and that’s | 
enough for any one, sir. Her family was most respectable, and that’s 
quite enough for any body, Tsay. Don’t you think so, sir.” 
ty “Oh quite, quite, quite,” replied Mr. Fitzurse ; who would not at 
that moment have contradicted any of the dogmas of his revercd 
companion for a dukedom at the very least. ‘ Quite sufficient for 
anybody.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” said the tall man, in as dry a tone as | 
ever. 

“* Oh decidedly,” replied Mr. Fitzurse ; “ I agree with you perfectly; | 
and indeed intend very shortly to show how completely I agree with | 
you, by deeds as well as words.” 

“I am happy to hear it,” replied six foot and an inch. 
may I have the honor of seeing this young lady ?” | 

“Oh certainly, certainly,” replied Mr. Fitzurse, “ indibutibly. | 
Just wait till Tom Hamilton comes back, and—and ” 
“ Will Mr. Hamilton’s presence be necessary ?” said Mr. Fitzurse’s 


‘* But pray | 





tall friend. 

** Why I think so,” replied Mr. Fitzurse, growing every moment 
more nervous. “Tom! why where the deuce is the fellow got to ? 
Why, Tom,” he said, going to the door, “* Tom !” 

For a moment, as there was no answer, Mr. Fitzurse considered 
the propriety of running ; and it is probable that such would have 
been the consummation of his interview with the tall gentleman with 
the Persian-Christian name, had not the latter at that moment ad- 
vanced to the door, saying, “ Can I fetch him, Mr. Fitzurse? thongh 
I really do not see what is the need forhis presence. I am delighted 
“with the pleasure of your company, and can enjoy your society (ete. | 
a.tete for half an hour very comfortably.” 

“* D—n your supercilious politeness,” said Mr. Fitzurse to himself. 
“It’s just the way with all these cut-throats; they are as civil while 
they are butchering you as a slaughter-house man sticking a lamb. I 
wish Tom Hamilton would come. Oh, I must marry her, that’s clear 
enough; there’s no getting off. Tom was quite right; it must be 
done, and one may as well do it with a good grace; so here goes— 
—I am very happy indeed, sir,” he continued aloud, “ you speak in 
such high terms of this young lady’s family ; for to let yuu into a se. | 
cret, I intend to marry her.” | 

‘* My dear sir,” cried Mr. Darius, grasping his hand, “ I am de. 
lighted to hear it. I canassuare you I am overjoyed, and trust it will 
be for your mutual happiness.” 

‘*Oh I don’t doubt it in the least,’ replied Mr. Fitzurse; “ I’m | 
sure she’s a very good girl, and a very pretty girl too.” 

“* Well, that’s all lucky,” said Mr. Darius, in a sort of indifferent 
tone, which made the honorable scion of the house of Outrun fancy 
that he suspected no such marriage would have taken place but for 
his presence.” 

“I can’t help that,” he said to himself; ‘‘ demme, the fellow can’t 
call me out for not intending to do a thing. Ah, here comes Tom! 
Why, my dear Tom Hamilton, where have you been to?” 

“Our friend here,” said Mr. Darius in an elevated and patronising 
manner, ‘*has done me the honor of communicating to me his inten. 
tion of espousing Miss Jane Markem.” 

“ The devil he has!” said Torn Hamilton. 

“T can’t tell what the deuce he means,” said Mr. Dariusin a whis-. 
per; butI never saw any body so civil in all my life.” 

Tom Hamilton gave a significant glance, to indicate the necessity 
of caution; and Mr. Fitzurse, grasplng him by the arm, drew him a | 
little on one side, saying, “ I say, Tom, he wants to see her! Dem. ' 
me, what’s tobe done? He wantstoseeher! Why, if one doesn’t 
prime her, she may tell all about it, and then there will be the devil 
to pay.” 

i Lint it to me—leave it to me,” said Tom. “ He mustn’t see her 

et on any account. Let me prepare her mind, and reason with her. 
You know, if you marry her, she has no business to say any thing.— 
If she gets married, that’s all she has to do with it. She may make 
a great deal of mischief else.” 

** Tell her so—tell her so, Tom, there’s a good fellow,” whispered 
Mr. Fitzurse. é 

“« Certainly,” replied Tom Hamilton. “I will tell her she may 
get you shot, if she doesn’t mind ; and she won't like that, I suspect. 
It’s a terrible thing to see him one loves killed, lying with # large 
hole in their head or their heart; yet such might be the consequence 
of any indiscretion on her part.” 

Crael Tom Hamilton! Thou wert now sporting unnecessarily with 
the feelings of the gentle and amiable being who reposed such impli- 
cit confidence in thee. One whose virtuous abhorrence of bloodshed, 
whose fondness for all pacitic arts, whose Christian forbearance from 
all acts which might endanger the lives of others and himself ought 
to have commanded more consideration and respect. Why didst thou 
laugh in thy sleeve, Tom Hamilton, and chuckle in secret cachinna 
tion over all the thrilling emotions which, with the microscope of 


much experience, you saw going on in the Fitzursine heart? So it 
was, however; but at length he condescended to relieve his friend 
by addressing Mr. Darius in a solemn and considerate tone, and say- 
ing—* My friend Fitzurse here informs me that you are desirous, 
my dear sir, of seeing Markem to-night; but, under the circumstan- 
ces, unless her mind were properly prepared, I think it might agitate 
her too much. The viscount, too, might wake andcome out ; and as 
this affair of the marriage is to be kept profoundly secret, that would 
neverdo. Wait till to-morrow morning, then: in the mean time, let 
me speak to you fora moment. Fitzurse, you go into the drawing- 
room again, and I will settle every thing with my worthy friend here.” 

“ Very well, very well,” replied Mr. Fitzurse, moving towards the 
door. But ere he reached it, he stopped, beckoned to Tom Hamil- 
ton, and whispered in his car when he came,—* I say, Tom, mind 
you don’t make him angry. I agree to every thing—every thing, 
you know—settlements—any thing you like; only I won't fight.— 
Can’t fight Jane’s cousin, you know ; that’s quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

‘Certainly, certainly,” replied Tom Hamilton ; “ if you are going 
to marry her, you can’t, of course, shoot her nearest relation; but as 
to marrying her, that’s another affair; there’s no compulsion, 
know. I'll tell him you won’t marry her in a minute, if you like it.” 

“‘ No, no, no,” cried Mr. Fitzurse with great rapidity. ‘ Demme, 
ll marry her; nothing shall stop me from marrying her!’ and with 
a mind greatly relieWed by his own vigor of determination, Mr. Fits- 
urse left the room. 

[ T'o be continued. } 
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From the Orion. 


THE FIRST LECTURE AT SMITHVILLE. 


Smithville, dear reader, is a village in the South, which in its palmi- 
est days contained a population of about sixteen hundred, including all 
ages, sexes, and shades of color. It was settled soon after the decla- 


| ration of independence, by Joha Smith, who emigrated from England 


with a small colony of industrious men and their families. Of the ear- 
ly history of Smithville it behooves me not here to speak. At the time 
when the incidents of our brief story occurred, it was in the height of 
prosperity, and the citizens were seriously considering the propriety of 
petitioning for a town charter, with its immunities and privileges, and 
Squire Smith, the grandson of the John Smith who settled the place, 
was spoken of among the knowing ones as the Intendant of the Town.— 
Whether the petition was offered to the Legislature and rejected, or 
whether it was not, I cannot tell, though it is certain Smithville ranks 
only as a village to this day. 

But to return. Twelve years have elapsed, and their incidents, whe- 
ther of general or individual interest, are among the half-furgetten re- 
cords of the past, since the inhabitants of Smithville were astonished by 


| the apparition of some staring hand-bills, which nearly covered the doors 


of the two taverns and the village school-house, which stood conspicu- 
ously in the centre of the place, and which—the hand-bills, reader, and 
not the doors—the good widow Flashy wished she could get for her 
“best parler winder curtings—they would be so new and takin’.” The 
days of blanket-sized newspapers, and of circus bills covering the side of 
a bar-room, had not yet dawned, and very few of the inhabitants of Smith- 


| ville, had ever seen a sheet of paper larger than the “‘ Smithville Trum- 


pet and News Revealer,” a sixteen by twenty-four, published weekly by 
Slinkkum & Company. Squire Smith and Colonel Treatem, it is true, 
took a newspaper ef larger size, from a distant city, and Messieurs 
Slinkum & Company had several larger ones on their exchange list, but 


| these were not seen by every one. 


Colonel Treatem was the host of the “ Red Castle,” 


which was the 


| most. showy building in Smithville, it being a nondescript of the growth 


of several years, painted red, with white window sashes—or window 
sashes which were white at some previous period. This curious edifice 
had three chimnies, rising to different elevations above its sharp roof.— 
The last addition which “ mine host’ had made to his castle was a pair 
of wings, which were as well proportiened to the size of the whole 
structure as the wings of a sparrow would be to the buge sides of an 
eagle. 

I have said it was the most showy building in Smithville. I would 
not be understood to insinuate that it was the prettiest, for this praise 
belonged to the dwelling-house of Dr. Medicum, which stood at the en- 
trance to the village from the south, and was a neat white cottage-looking 
edifice, embowered in trees, and surrounded by a white picket fence. 
Over the porch clambered jessamines and other spring flowering vines, 
and whenever the Doctor’s only daughter—a sweet, pretty girl of sixteen 
—sat there with her busy needle, and her blushing cheeks, the passer- 
by invariably stopped a moment to admire the chaste beauty of the cot- 
tage-home. There were also the residences of Squire Smith, on the hill 
—so called, par courtlesie—a slight knoll on the outskirts of the place; 
of Doctor Herbal at its north extremity; of Samuel Slinkum and his 
partner Timothy Rowup, who besides printing the “ Trumpeter and 
News Revealer,” carried on ‘ merchandising” “ pretty considerably ee 
of Jonas Sticklewell, Eeq., the only lawyer that Smithville had to 
mourn; of Major Plunkett, the post-master and grocery-keeper; and 
last, though not least, of Dominie Scott the village teacher, who had 
grown up with the fine trees in the village, and who had positively —de- 
spite the chapge-loving propensity of both the teachers and the taught of 
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our sunny land—reigned over the young ideas of Seuthyille full thirty 
years. Ali of these—the houses, reader—were neater than the “ Red 
Castle.” 

I have said there were two taverns in the village—the ‘‘ Red Castle,’’ 
and the “Smithville Rest.” The latter was dilapidating, however, at 
the time of which I write, and its worthy landlord, a good-humered, red- 
nosed Boniface, of the name of Puncheon, was about to build another, 
which was to eclipse any thing in Smithville, and should be called, he 
said, “Tux Ne Prvusu Utter Hore,” after an eating-house he'd 
visited in Philadelphy! But time would fail me, to tell all the worthies 
of Smithville, and [ must to my story 

The handbills aforesaid announced, in staring letters, that a ‘‘ Scienti- 
fic Lecture” would be delivered in the Smithville schoo!-house, on Tues- 
day night, the 21st of October, which, as the day of their appearance 
was Monday, the 20th—would necessarily be onthe morrow. They 
went on to state that the subject would be “ Tuunper and LicutNine! 
with which extraordinary agents, Mr. Charles Caleb Cloud would per- 
form many wonderful experiments,’’ among which he enumerated the 
making of ‘images dance,” “ bells ring,” “‘streams of golden fire,” 
4“ diamond showers,” etc., etc., besides which, he would exhibit “a juve- 
nile thander-storm, during which there would be a house etruck and set 
on fire.” These and sundry other phenomena were to be performed at 
the “ Grand Philosophical Exhibition,” as the whole was adroitly desig- 
nated, and to which Mr. C. C. C. respectfully invited the intelligent and 
scientific citizens of Smithville, at the low price of 90 cents each, chil- 
dren half price. Tickets to be had at the “ Red Castle,” and 
doer. 

They were put up in the morning before the villagers were stirring, 
and by an hour after breakfastythe whole male population of Smithville 
had read, or heard read, the strange placards. The worthy Dr. Medi- 
cum, and two or three others, were the only ones in the place who 
knew either the orthoepy or definition of the great, long word, that 
stretched, in three-inch letters, across the face of the show-bill, and 
wretched were some of the abortions which the villagers made in their 
attempts to pronounce. Doctor M. stood smilingly by, as the un- 
couth sounds fell upon his ear. 

“ E-Le-c-t-r-i-c-i-t-y !”’ spelled Colonel Treatem, ef the “ Red Castle,” 
before whose duor the crowd had congregated, ‘‘ what on adrth does that 
spell 1” 

** Ellektrikity. I suspect,”’ said Mr. Samuel Slinkum, the senior editor 
of the “ Trumpet and News Revealer.” ‘I have seen it often in the 
papers, but don’t know for certain how it is spoken by the litteratty.”’ 

“What is it 7” said Squire Smith, wiping his speetacles with his 
coat tail. “Is it a snake-thing—or zome wild varmint from forrin 
parts 7” 

“Is it tame, think, Squire ?’’ said Longstitch, the village tailor. 

“No!” rejoined the Squire, a little nettled at what he thought was a 
“lurking devil” in the tailor’s optic. “No! it’s a cannibal, and eats 
tailors!” 

Longstitch slunk off abashed, amid the laughter of the crowd. When 
it ceased, Dr. Medicum explained, with his usual benevolent smile, that 
it was the modern name of lightning, and was also a term applied tode- 
signate the science which explains the laws and effects of lightning, 
which the lecture was intended to illustrate 

““ And does this here feller—what’s his name 7—Charles Cable 
Clout, pretend for to say that he can tame the lightnin’ as we tames 
a wild colt, and make it obey his notions?” said Major Plunkett, 
the post-master, with an incredulous grin, which was reflected in the 
visages of many around him. “I should like to see him trying to twist 
a streak or two on’t—by gimini, shouldn’t 1?” added he, growing 
warm with his subject, and nodding condescendingly to those around 


at the 


* If he’s going to raise a thunder-storm to-night,” said another, “ I'll 
take a pan o’ sweet milk to the school’us and get it clabbor’d !” 

“What's that he says?” exclaimed Squire Smith, pointing with his 
silver-headed cane and reading aloud—* After the lecture, he will pro- 
ceed to shock the company with—Well! I shan’t let my gals go, if he’s 
goin’ to do any thing to shock their feminine delicacies—a pretty pass, 
truly!” added the Squire, growing wrathy with the idea of public exhi- 
bitions of a shocking tendency—“ a pretty story to tell in this perlite, 
refined, vartuous community.’’ 

He stopped short, as if for want of words. A buzz of approbation 
of the Squire’s regard for public morals, was spreading through the 
group when the Dr. again interposed, and in time to save the shocking 

andbills from the fingers of demolition, explained the offensive an- 
nouncement to the satisfaction of the wrath of Squire Smith and the 
public, and to the further excitement of their curiosity, which was now 
so great that Mr. Caleb Cloud, who was above them, peering from a 
curtained window, thought it augured well for the sale of tickets—nor 
did he think wrong. 

The next morning the “ Smithville Trumpet and News Revealer” ap- 
peared, and in its editorial column—there was never more than one edi- 
torial column in the Trumpet—wis the following paragraph : 

“CLOUD'S THUNDER AND LIGHTNING:! 
“RARE DOINGS FOR SMITHVILLE—GREAT AND UNPARALLELED 
TRACTION ! 

** We are superlatively happy to announce to the intelligent readers of 
the Trumpet that our usually quiet village is now the scene of great and 
pleasant excitement, caused by the arrival at the “ Red Castle,” of a 


AT- 


| 
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very distinguished philosopher, Protessor Charlies Caleb Cloud,—who, 
we believe, is a graduante of the Royal College of Physical Science— 


| and who has signified his purpose of delivering a lecture on the grand, 
awfully sublime, asd wonderfully mysterious science of ELECTRICITY, 


which probably every one of our readers knows is only a tecnic’ term for 
common Thunder and Lightning ! At the distinguished Professor's 


kind request, we, in company with out fellow citizens, Doctor Medicum, 


| congratulatingly whispered, were crowded within the school room. 


| Colonel Treatemand Dominie Scott. 


| character of my audience.” 





Dominie Scott, Squire Smith, and some others, have visited the lecture 
room where the Apparatuees are being fitted up. 
chine is very large and powerful. 
eter! 


The Professor's ma- 
The cylinder is eight inches in diam- 
We were delighted with what we saw—which, however, the wor- 
thy Professor, and Doctor Medicum, too, assured us was hike Solomon's 
glory—not half revealed. The science is to us a mystery—but we anti- 
cipate great pleasure in baving it cleared up to-night. The lecture will 
commence at 7 o'clock, after supper—and we have no doubt that the 
house will be crowded at an early hour.” 

This notice fanned the flame of curiosity and desire “to see the 
show,” as it was commonly expressed. 

“« Are you going to the show, Squire?” said Major Plunkett. 

“Yes! arn’t you? All my family is going.” 

“Well! I reckon I will, seeing Betsy and the gearls want to go. 

The Squire and his family went. Major Plunkett, Betsy and the giris 
went; and of more than a hundred others, men, women and children in 
Smithville, it may be veritably recorded, “they went to Caleb Cloud’s 
Lecture !”’ 

It was aclear and frosty night. The shrill cling-clang, cling-clang of 
the old scheol-house bell resounded through the village. At length it 
ceased, and some “ fifty dollars worth of tickets” as Caleb’s duor-keeper 
But 
before I introduce Mr. Cloud to the audience, let me present him to the 
reader. 

Caleb Cloud was “born and raised”? in Connecticut, and had all the 
cuteness which characterizes the ‘‘ down-easter.”” He was not liberally 
educated, having never passed within the duors of a college; neverthe- 
less he knew enough of things in general, and of electricity and human 


| nature in particular, to obtain eclat as an expounder of that branch of 


physics in such pluces as Smithville. He had, moreover, some efficient 


| instruments, which his superior mechanical genius kept in good repair 


Thus equipped, and having with him a youth of quick parts as door- 


| keeper and general assistant, Mr. Charles Caleb Cloud was traversing 
| a portion of the South as Professor of Electricity. 
| the personal appearance of the lecturer must suffice. 


A few words as to 
He was a tall, 
spare man, with a smallish head covered with a profusion of black heir, 
which curled gracefully over his brow. His features were rather sharp 
—his nose large and of the crooked order—his eyes, large in proportion 
to his face, were piercingly black, and deeply shaded by his eye-brows. 
His frame was somewhat awkwardly composed of long louse limbs, and 


} his ‘‘ tout ensemble”’ was not very prepossessing. 


Before him on the night of the lecture stood a long table covered with 


| several philosophical instruments, and numerous tallow candles stuck on 
| wooden cubes or sconces. 


Near the table, on the right, sat the promi 
nent men of the village; among them, Doctor Medicum, Squire Smith 
The latter was an unsophisticated 
old man, who had never before seen an electric machine, and wlio never 
presumed to induct his pupils into deeper mysteries thea those of ‘the 
three R’s—Reading ’Riting and ’Rithmetic.” Caleb looked at his 
watch, ran his fingers through his black locks—hemmed twice, looked 
again at his watch, and then at Doctor Medicum, who nodded and hem- 
med, which Caleb properly construing into an intimation that he should 


| begin—arose, and silence sat in the halls of the old school-house, as he 


said in clear musical tones, which won the ears and heaits of his audi- 
tors : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—It would be vain for me to attempt either 
to repress or disguise the exuberance of my pride and delight, in greeting 
on this occasion the intelligence, the worth, the beauty”—and he bowed 
low to the ladies who looked at each other and tittered, and at the 
speaker and smiled—“ the transcendant beauty cf Smithville. I could 


| not have found so enlightened and so inspiring an audience had I sought 
| from—Ladies and Gentlemen—from Dan to 


from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific!” 


Here Mr. Cloud was interrupted by the applause of the people, whict 


threatened never to cease, and brought in a “small crowd” who were 


lingering at the door waiting to hear if he would do any thing to make s 
noise, before they paid the ticket fee. The tumult at length subsided, 
and he resumed : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I cannot but feel my inability for the great 
task before me, rendered, as it is, doubly arduous by the high intellectual 
[Here somebody whispered rather loudly 
to another of soft soap, but what possible connection that had with elec- 


| tricity I cannot tell.] Mr. Cloud closed his exordium amid the loud vo- 


ciferations of the audience, which were so protracted that he had tc 
wave his hand for silence, which being disregarded, the Squire waved 
his hand, but without eflect—and then the venerable Dominie shook biz 
hand and his head too, as he was wont to do at disobedient urchins, 


shouting “silence” at the top of his voice. But in vain—and to arrest 


| attention effectually the lecturer turned the handle of the machine, and 
| presenting his knuckle to the brass ball of the prime conductor, the 


sparks flew thick and fast. 


The shouting ceased—but excitement of @ 
different kind took possession of the audience. Those nearest the table 
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»xcept the initiated Doctor, hastily retreated, with their chairs, to a safer 
distance from the fire-spitting monster, while those who were behind 
stretched their necks, and careening forward, gaped with wonder at the 
unusual! sight. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explain the “ fundamentals’’ of the | 
acience, as he said, in words to this effect— } 

‘Electricity, or lightning, to speak plainly, is an invisible thing while | 
quiet; a fi tid it is supposed ; whilst in a stare of rest, pervades all mat- 
ter, and dwells in all substances—and 1s now filling the room, and every | 
one of our bodies. } 

“Ob mercy!’ exclaimed an old lady “ ye didn’t say it was filling my 
bedy—didye? Ob! mercy, let me go home. Husband get the children 
und let’s go home at wonst. Lightning in my body—oh, mercy! mercy!”’ | 
—and the old lady was rushing out of the room. The lecturer explained, 
and she was again quiet. 

‘ This machine,” continued he, humoring his audience, and exchang- | 
ing a knowing smile with Doctor Medicum—*“ this machine is one with 
which lightning is manufactured. It’ — 

“You don’t say,”’ interrupted Squire Smith and Colonel Treatem in 
a breath, ‘‘ You don’t say that they have such ere things up in heaven w 
get up thunder-storms with?” 

‘Not exactly,” said Mr. Cloud, “ we cannot tell what apparatus they 
use up there—but,” resumed he, turning to his audience—‘ this is an 
electric machine, and with it, I shall perform a variety of experiments 
for your astonishment and gratification.” 

Curiosity was now on tip-toe, and Mr. Cloud began his experiments. | 
The bells rang merrily as they hung on the charmed conductor, while 
the mouths of the auditors expanded visibly, until there was some dan- | 
ger of their invading their ears. Anon the images danced, and it seemed 
as if all Smithvile would dance too—and good humored Boniface, of the 

Smithville Rest,” proposed tu his neighbor, Major Plunkett, that “ Old 
Ned” with his fiddle should be sent for to play an accompaniment. Then | 
Mr. Cloud took up a small, hideous looking figure, wrapt in its vast vol- | 
ume of long red hair, and placing it on the conductor—the assistant 
atill turning the machine—the hair suddenly rose on end, and involunta- 
rily Squire Smith clapped his hands on his head, to assure himself that 
his thin locks were not also endowed with the miraculous power of self- 
elevation. 

Numerous other experiments did the lecturer perform to the won- 
Jerment of his auditors, some of whom’ were growing seriously ap- 
prehensive that he was a magician in good earnest, and in league with 
the d—1. 

At length the thunder-storm was to come off, and the devoted house 
was placed upon the table. It was of sheet iron, and above its sharp 
roof-ridge rose a pointed wire, which Mr. Cloud told them was alight- | 


ning rod. There was not a lightning rod in all Smithville, though Dr. 











Medicum, it was said, had spoke of having one erected at his house, in 
consequence of a recent fire in the village from a lightning stroke. | 
i 5 | 

An air-tight bladder of hydrogen gas was now produced, and a small 





tin canister charged with a portion of its contents mixed with a similar 
volume of air. It was then closely corked, and a pair of wives passing 
through its sides, and nearly meeting in its centre, were adjusted—one 
anection with the mimic lightning-rod, and the other by secret wires 
the outside hook of a small battery. A series of steel watch chains | 
were then linked together, and one extremity connecting with the sum- | 
mit of the rod, while the other was suspended above by means of a slight | 
i rom which a wire descended to the knob of the battery. Mean- | 
the andience sat “auribus arrectes.”” A dead silence prevailed | 
like the hush of nature before the advent of the Storm Spirit. The ma- 
chine was turned. The cperator flourished his discharging rod with the 
conscious dignity and superiority which an oflicer feels on a general | 
training day, and plac’ng one arm of it in contact with the hook of the | 
battery, with the other he approached the knob. It was a moment of | 
ntense suspense to the eager yet silent crowd. The contact was made, 
and a bright stream of electric fire ran swiftly yet visibly down the | 
chains to the treacherous rod, which conveyed it, not into the earih, but 
through the combustible contents of the tin canister. Almost while the 
flash of intense light lingered—a loud explosion was heard, and the walls 
of the sheet iron edifice disjointed by the force of the eork from the ex- 
ploded canister, fell down with a rattling, clattering noise, and instantly 
the flames of a masa of ignited cotton and ether rose up vividly from the | 
ruins; the bells began to ring as the lecturer in a atifled voice cried— | 
Fire ! which sound the bewildered audience were terrified enough to at- 
tribute tothe hideous little image with the long hair, which was again 
tanding onend! Laughter, and shouts, and screams filled the room, 
and rent the air, and it was some time before a calm succeeded. 
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Mr. Cloud then invited the audience to come and make the acquain- 
vance of the electric machine ; but it wasfor a long time in vain that he | 
assured them the samrk would not burn! At length he produced a stool 
with glass legs and placing it at some distance from the table, persuaded 


a lad to mount it and-hold a wire which secretly communicated with the | 


prime conductor. The audience sat agape. The lad’s hair rose on end 
even as did that of the image. His mother perceiving it and fearful of 
evil, sprung forward to pull him frem the stool, but no sooner laid her 
hand on his arm, than she started witha scream, and almost fell back- 
ward into her seat. 

The Squire now blustered something about “ false alarm,’ and 


“starting at one’s shadow.’’ and at the same time extending his haud | 


vowards the boy, and as suddenly started back in terror. 





The lecturer then told Pancheon with the red face, that if he would 
stand upon the stool he would discharge a pistol by means of his nose. 
He laughingly assented, the operator meanwhile re-loaded his canister, 
and while his assistant carelessly turned the machine, passed by 
by the stool and brought the pistol to the glowing nasal member. A 
loud report was followed, and poor Boniface started so inopportunely, 
thathe measured his length upon the floor, and the terrified spectators 
exelaimed that he was killed. He soon recovered his feet, however, and 
assured them that he was not hurt; whereupon there went up a shout 
such as Smithville never before heard. 

Mr. Cloud now taking’ a large Leyden jar, which he informed the au- 
dience was “as harmless asa dove,” begged the worthy squire to han- 
die it. The example of Doctor Medicum assured him, and he touched 
it as directed. No harm ensued, and the Squire laying his hand upow 
his heart, and assuming an attitude of daring, he exclaimed : 

“ Thad not the least fear, sir, | assure you !’’ 

Meanwhile the machine was turned without the observation of the au- 
dience, and the insidious fluid diffused itself throughout the jar. A 
rough blustering fellow approached the table, and udging the Squire said 
half aloud : 

** You aint the only man, Squire, what aiat afeard !”’ “ I'll touch any 
thing he’s got!” 

The challenge\caught the ear of the lecturer, who blandly invited 
him to touch the jar, as the Squire did. He did so boldly, and springing 


| up with a curse, fell at full length upon the floor, amid the jeers of the 


company. He did not rise, but crawling on all-fours adown the passage 
bolted from the door at the top of his speed, and returned no more to 
the lecture-roum. The words “ magic,” “old Nick,” “ black art,”” 
conjuror,”” ete., where whispered through the room, and some of the 
old ladies retired in real alarm. 

The lecturer now proposed to all the audience to form a ring, and thus 
“ dividing the shock, weaken its effect.’’ To this many of the bolder at 
once assented, and finally, by much persuasion, a circle of some fifty, of 
both sexes, was extended around the room on the express condition that 
Mr. Cloud, before he “ touched it off,’ should ery “* Now !” for the be- 
nefit of the timid who might wish to avoid the shock. At one extremi- 
ty of the line was Doctor M , at the other Caleb himself, with the 
jar heavily charged in one hand, and grasping with the other the trem- 
bling digits of Squire Smith. Our hero exclaimed ‘ Now!” and the 
Doctor instantly touched the knob of the jar with his finger. A loud 
yell burst from the circle—alas ! all broken—some springing up inte the 
air and falling forward—others backward—some sinking right down on 
the floor—and others standing erect, tough looking as if thunder-struck! 
The Squire rose up and panting, again placed his hand on his heart, and 
gasped— 

‘*] wasn’t the least afeard, I assure you!”’ 

The old Dominie and Major Plunkett had fallen as they stood hand in 
hand, and had now, with seme twenty others, male and female, picked 
themselves up, and were standing in pure amazement. 

It was now late, and the lecturer, seizing again the now empty jar, 
darted towards a group who were standing near the door. They ran as 
if the auld one himself was after them. The audience followed en 
masse to see the chase, which Mr. Cloud continued until he supposed 
the room to be cleared, which having been effected, the assistant coolly 
extinguished the candles, gave a few cling-clangs to the bell and locked 
the door. 

Thus closed the First Scientific Lecture at Smithville. The next 
morning groups assembled at the corners to discuss the wonderful do- 
ings of the past night. All agreed that it was “the greatest show’’ 
ever seen in the village. An incident was currently related, which I re- 
cord for the gratification of the reader of this history. During the leo- 
ture an aurora-borealis, or ‘ rory-bory-olis,”’ as the narrators termed it, 
of great brilliancy, lighted up the northern horizon, and a youth of the 
village, observing the intense crimson light over the school-house, be- 
came greatly alarmed, and rushing into the dwelling of Dr. Herbal, 
shouted— 

“Oh! Doctor, Doctor! come ont, for God's sake, that thunder-man 
has set the heavens over the school-room on fire !”’ 

EE 
TO A ROAST PIG. 
Oh ! pig, or rather, little pork, once pig, 
Smoking so daintily upon the table, 
Making each gazer long that he were able 
To eat thee, every limb, both small and big ; 
No more in squeaking fight, or grunting jig, 
Thou runn’st about the straw yard, sty, or stable ; 
Nor bump’st thy little side against the gable ; 
Nor cock’st thy enout, a judge without a wig ! 
All other viands which I ever saw 
Serv'd up in silver, crock’ry ware, or tin, 
Whether boil’d, roasted, bak’d, stew’d, fried, or raw, 
Compar’d with thee, are worthless as a pin ! 
Sweet delicate meat! Crawling without a flaw ¢ 
What ho! a knife and fork! I must begin! 
I 
“Ts the poor man suffering under any mental debility 1" asked the 
magistrate at Queen-square police-office, the other day.—“ Why, yes, 
sir,” said the policeman, * he has a shoeking bad coat and waistcoat, 
| his shirt is all in rags, and he hasn't got any shoes to his feet.” 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We present the reader this week with a greater variety of literary 


kind excellent. 


ous; and all relative to subjects of interest. 


Barons,” and our arrangements are perfected in relation to it, to give it 
wings at the earliest possible hour after its reception. 

Our next week’s pictorial department will include as many engravings 
as we this week present—and possibly more. 


rolling.”’ 

Upon general matters of intelligence we have little need to speak 
here, even had we space. The foreign news, an abstract of which will 
be found in another place, presents no items of unusual interest. The 
most gratifying information in the news by the Queen, is the confirmation of 
the statement previously received, that the harvests are abundant, and of 


good quality—gratifying we mean, to the man whose sympathies include | 


the happiness of the whole of gs race. A similar abundance weighs 


down our own granaries; and the bounty of heaven teaches all men a | days. 


lesson, which shames the rapacity of those who would grow rich upon | 


the destitution of their fellow-men. 
————— 
American Stocks 1n Evrore.—A letter from a gentleman appa- 
rently well conversant with the subject, dated Londun, Sept. 3d, and 
published in the Journal of Commerce, states, that the agent for the U.S. 


Government loan, has come to the decision that it is quite useless to | our apology. 


endeavor to negociate it, and the writer adds: 


“In my opinion, Mr. Robinson has no chance of disposing of any part 


of the loan, for all the capitalists in Europe seem to unite in saying that | 
no Stocks of the States or Union should find favor here, until some means | 


are adopted in the United States to put a stop to the course of Repudia- 
tion, and again place, at least, the integrity of the country on its former 
footing. 
few days ago, that no house in Europe would dare, (in the present state 


of public feeling) to take or encourage the taking of the Government 


el 
Mr. Wester was yesterday, (Friday) to meet his friends at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. Much is ccunted upon in his speech, in the way of “ de- 


finition of position,” and great anxiety exists among politicians of all 
shades to read the proceedings. 


last week, and deferred on account of the illness of Mr. W. One of 
the city papers which prides itself upon its early news, announced that 
it had the “substance of Mr. W.’s speech’’ in hand, and that it would 
be issued in an hour or two “in an extra.”’ 
and the veracity of the announcers of the “speech in hand” remains 
precisely as it stood before the promise. 
- 
Rey. Dr. Hannan, who presided over the last Wesleyan Conference 


im London, and whose portrait will be found in conneetion with the ac- | 
count of the Conference in this day’s paper, visited this country, and | 
preached in many of the churches of his denomination, about twenty | 


years ago. Some of the older members of the John-street church in this 
city, and of the Sands-street church in Brooklyn, will undoubtedly re- 
member him. By reference to his portrait, they will perceive that in- 
creasing years have not impaired his physical strength. He must be 


mow well verging upon fifty years uf age, young though he still looks. 





In proof of what I have said, an eminent capitalist teld me a | 





The meeting was appointed for one day | 


Of course it was not issued, | 
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Tatar ov Justiess.—The County Court on Tuesday next will be the 
centre of attraction for politicians of both parties. The subject of inter- 
est is the trial of Justices Matsell, Parker and Srevens, on charges 
which grew out of the presentment of a late Grand Jury ; the subject 
having been investigated by order of the Court, by M. C. Paterson, Eq. 
The charges are two in number, each supported by specifications. The 
first charge is ‘‘ corrupt and illegal conduct, tending to impair the purity 
of the elective franchise,” and the specifications under it set forth that 


the said justices discharged a number of persons from imprisonment, 
miscellany than in our last; the articles being shorter, and each of i.« 
The news department will also be found unusually full, | 
as the past week has not been so barren a one for the newspapers as the 
one preceding. The pictorial embellishments of the sheet are numer. | 


while their terms were yet unexpired, that they might vote at the elec- 
tion in April 1842, and that said discharges were made by the magie- 
trates with the knowledge that the proceeding was contrary to law. The 
second charge is official misconduct, and the specifications under it set 


| forth that the orders were signed in blank, and left to be filled by others, 

Among the advertisements in this paper will be found the announcement | 
that Mr. Dickens’s American Notes, will get the ‘‘ General Circulation” | 
for which they are intended through the publishing machinery of the Bro- | 
ther Jonathan—a means which wil! carry them farther than any of the | 
old fashioned bookselling machinery possibly could. The next issue of | 
the Extra Jonathan will contain Bulwer’s last novel ; the “ Last of the | 


not in the police office, and that the magistrates ante-dated them, or per- 
mitted to be ante-dated. 

It is alleged by those familiar with local politics and trickery in this 
city that such proceedings are not new here, and that they have not been 
confined to one party in politics; but that they have long been winked 
at, as proceedings justifiable under the very righteous axiom that “ all 
is fair in politics.” New or old, it is certainly not a reflection tending 


| to elevate one’s appreciation of the privilege of voting, tbat he is liable 
| to be jostled at the ballot boxes by a parcel of felons and vagrants, dis- 
Such marked approval | 
upon the part of the public, has attended our adoption of this feature, | 
that we are bound by interest, as well as gratitude, to “keep the bail | 


charged from the penitentiary purposely to vote. 
——— 
Sentences 1n THE Sessions. —On Wednesday, George Woolridge, 
Charles G. Scott, and George Colburn, alias Searles, convicted severally 
of publishing indecent papers called the Flash, Whip and Rake, were 


| sentenced to the Penitentiary 60 days, and each of them 6 cents fine on 


each of the other indictments on which they had pleaded guilty. Scott, 
who was also convicted of a libel on watchman Tinson, was sentenced to 
pay 4 fine of $5. , 

John Vandewater, also convicted of being concerned in publishing en 
obscene paper called the Flash, was sentenced to the City Prison for 10 
We trust that these sentences, though light, will have the effect 
of checking the issuing of foul publications in this city. 

oncneligailietaieipantian 


> We have received the Magazines for October, Godey’s, Graham's, 
the Democratic Review, the Boston Miscellany, and the New York La- 
dies’ Companion, but are compelled to defer notice of them, and other 
favors, until next week, the pre-occupied state of our columns being 


A 

Srortine Scenes anp Sunpry SKetcues; From the Miscellaneous 
Writings of J. Cypress, Jr. Edited by Frank Forester. 2 vole. 12 
mo. Gould, Banks & Ce. 144 Nassau street. 


“Frank Forester’’ is still among the living, and long may he be. J 
Cypress, Jr. was the signature under which the late lamented Wm. P. 
Hawes of this city wrote for many of our magazines and periodicals, 
usually upon themes connected with the “rod and gun.” These 


| volumes will not only be eagerly sought as memorials of the departed by 


his large circle of personal friends, and by the lovers of field sports, but 
by all who have the taste to appreciate graceful and humorous writing. 
———aa—— 


A CoLtection or THE Promises or Scaiprure, under their proper 
heads: By Samuel Clarke, D.D. N.Y: D. Appleton & Co 


This well-known and highly esteemed devotional work is got up in 
this edition in a manner which makes it a beautiful and acceptable pre- 
sent, for its outward appearance, as well as for its contents. 
miniature edition, clearly and elegantly printed. 


It is @ 


— 

Tue Drama.—Mr. Vandenhoff has made an excellent impression in 
the short time that he has played before the Park audience. He has ap- 
peared in a variety of characters, and evinced they possessien of great 
natural advantages, improved by assiduous study, under one of the best 
teachers, perhaps the best in the world—his father. 

Madame Celeste has really restored old times at the-Bowery, and has 
herself improved in her absence. Her acting is more perfect and her 
gestures are more expressive than when she left us. 

The Olympic has been tastefully revamped in the recess, and the 
company exhibit their proverbial perfection in all the minutia of theic , 
business. Mr, Field is deservedly a great favorite with the Olympians, 
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DEATH OF HON. RICHARD RIKER. 

The courts of this city were on Monday closed, upon receiving the in- 
telligence that one who had long filled an honored place in the public 
estimation, Richard Riker, was no more. The melancholy, but not 
uvexpected event, (for Mr. Riker bad fulfilled his span of three score and 
ten) occurred on Monday morning. We borrow from the Express the 
following notice of the deceased : 


For more than thirty years, with some few years of intermission, he 
has been Recorder of the city, duiing which period he has tried more 
criminals than perhaps any other magistrate in the country, since the 
Government has been organized. In Criminal Jurisprudence, there was 
no man who had as much experience as Recorder Kiker, and none prob- 
ably more jearned or more capable of giving an immediate decision. He 
had many traits of character that fitted him fur the station of a Criminal 
Judge. He was uniformly courteous and patient to the members of the 
Bar,—the advocate of the criminal, however guilty, was always heard 
even to indulgence. It is too often the case that Judges (before whom 
are arrayed the perpetraters of crime, ) become ca!'sus to the tender feel- 
ings, and lose that kind and benevolent action which is common to our 
natere. Judge Riker was an exception. If he erred at all, it was on 
the side of mercy. for he was a merciful Judge. 

The culprit, if he had a wife and children, had his sentence tempered in 
some degree to meet the exigencies of the case. His admonitions to 
the criminal, on pronouncing his doom to the State Prison for years, 
were always feeling, pathetic, and often instructive. Having filled the 
important station which he occupied so long, he retired to his domestic 
fireside but a few years ago, and has since mingled but little in the pub- 
lic concers of life. As a politician, there is hardly a person that can 
be named that has been a3 prominent, active, or influential. From 1790 
to 1798, he was ranged on the side with Gen. Hamilton, and most ar- 
dently engaged in the political strife of the times. In 1798 he became 
the supporter of Mr. Jefferson and his party, which were so highly tri- 
umphant, and from that period to within a few years he was a promi- 
nent leader of the party. No individual had greater influence with his 
political friends, or was more adroit and skilful in the management of 
party machinery. He was among the few distinguished men of our 
city that abandoned his political friends, and as a Conservative, opposed 
the elevation of Mr. Van Buren and supported General Harrison as Pre- 
sident. To his credit be it said, he was never charged with being biased 





in his decisions on the bench, by his strong political feelings. His man- | 
ners were both polite and popular,—always cheerful and affable, he min- | 


gled freely with all that came in contact with him. 


Judge Riker for agreat number of years had a seat and was a promi- | 


nent member of the Common Council. Being a legal man, his talents 
and services were most valuable. In the discharge of his duty, he was 


ted and djscussed, be with Aldermen King and Cowdrey took a most de- 
cided and fearless stand in favor ef the law, and notwithstanding the 
powerful opposition that was made against them, succeeded in carrying 
through a law that has been most salutary to the public at large. 


To the above notice we add a few facts, drawn from other sources. 
Mr. Riker was born on Riker’s Island in the East River, and was the 
son of one of the most ardent whigs of the revolution. His father and 
an elder brother were active in the defence of their country, in this state 
and city, where of all other places the British interest had the strongest 


hold. 
Mr. Riker was educated at Columbia College, and admitted to the 


bar at the close of the last century ; and at the beginning of this, was 
appointed Assistant Attorney General, which office he held till, in 1814, 
he was appointed Recorder. As Recorder until the granting of the new 
charter to the city in 1834, he held, ex officio, a seat in the Common 
Council. In that body he gave full and free play to the ready wit which 
he could not always check, even upon the bench. His term of office as 
Recorder expiring in 1837, he declined a re-appointment, and retired to 
private life, appearing occasionally as counsel in the criminal courts of 
the city. 

Mr. Riker dies universally lamented. The severest charge ever 
brought against him was an occasional lack of dignity upon the bench; 
but all such slight foibles were forgotten in the depth of his knowledge of 
criminal jurisprudence ; his straight forward and upright decisions; and 


his rigid and unbending impartiality. If he erred it was on the side of | 


mercy. In private life he was dearly beloved, and his memory is che- 
rished by a large circle of friends and relatives. 
ee 
More Deratcation.—Mr. John Ahern, late clerk of the Mayor, was 
arirested on Monday night, charged with defalcation, to a large amount. 
Oa Tuesday he was admitted to bail in $20,000, and was discharged 


from custody. 
rc 


Tug New Yorx Minaor of last week was accompanied with a beau- 
tifal ongraving—Washington crossing the Deleware. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 


The British Queen Steamship, from Antwerp, via Southampton, ar 
rived at this port on Wednesday, br‘nging Antwerp and Brussels Journale 
to the 7th, and London to the h0ch September. The news is not much 
or important, the six days which have elapsed between our last advices 
and the present, nut having been marked with any event of importance 
There seems to have been no change whatever in the money and other 
markets. The intelligence relative to the abundance and excellence of 
the harvests is fully confirmed. The manufacturing districts were be- 
coming more quiet, no new violent demonstrations of any extent or con 
sequence having taken place. 

The work of the Special commission for the trial of the rioters it was 
expected would open on the Ist October. 

The Queen’s visit to Scotland was attended with pomp and cireum 
stances of great eclat, notwithstanding the royal wish that her visit 
should be made as strictly private as comports with royal dignity. She 
has made an excursion to the Highlands, and is said to have been se 
much pleased with her journey, and with the demonstrations of loyalty 
that she has received, that she purposes to repeat her visit in a couple of 
years. At Edinburgh a scaffold gave way, on which were several hund- 
red persons. One was killed and 40 or 50 severely wounded. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been very ill, and nigh unto 
death, was recovering. 

The king of Hanover was reported dead. It was said, however, that 
his decease had not yet taken place, although his situation was so pre- 
carious that his recovery was not expected. 

In Paris it begins to be’said that it is positively the intention of Louis 
Philippe to abdicate the throre, in favor of the Duke de Nemours, re- 
gent during the minority of che infant son of the Duke ef Orleans. Ic 
is also said now that the elder brother is dead, and that the Duke de Ne- 
mours will make a much better monarch than the Duke d’Orleans would 
have done; as, though not so popular a man, he possesses more sts 
mina of character. 


A good rebuke has been administered to certain non-commissioned of 
ficers of the 3d battalion of chasseurs. They had drawn up and publish - 


| ed an account of the operations of their exploits were strangely over- 
often fearless, and always patrietic. When the interment law was agita- | 





rated. The man who drew up the account was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment, the others who assisted him to 16 days. 

There is nothing new from Spain, of any moment. The Standard 
bearer of one of the regiments who had attempted to carry off the co 
lors embroidered by Queen Christina had been arrested, and would pro 
bably be shot. 


The towns of Ciechanow in Poland, and Sayda in Germany had 
been destroyed by fire. 
LL 
First Impressions, or hints to those who would make Home Happy : 
By Mrs: Ellis. New-York, D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This little story by Mrs. Ellis forms one of the series of “ Stories for 
the People and their Children.” It narrates the history of a country c' 
rate from his first entrance upen his professional duties, through his de- 
gradation by indulgence in the peison of the bowl, to his subsequent re- 
solve to free himself from his bondage, and the consequent success of his 


| efforts ‘to make home happy,”’ It is written ina very pleasant style, 


and inculcates excellent moral lessons in the only mannerin which peo- 
ple will learn—by amusing and interesting the reader while he is in- 
structed. Itis a good opportunity here to repeat the praise we have of- 
ten given the series, as one which any parent can place, without fear, in 
the way of his family. 
——— a 

Diocese or Massacuusetts.—The special Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Massachusetts, assembled in 
Boston, on Tuesday, unanimously elected, by ballot, as assistant Bishop, 
and to succeed their present Diocesan, at his decease, the Rev. Mantor 


Eastburn, D. D., now Rector of the Church of the Ascension, at the cor- 
| ner of Tenth-street and Fifth-avenue in this city. The Boston Trans- 


cript states that the Convention of the Church was the largest ever held 
in Massachusetts, and that there was not one dissenting voice in the 
election. We can assure our New England friends that if Dr. Eastbura 
accepts the appointment, there wiil not be in his parish a single dissent 

ing voice in the expression of regret that he is taken away from it; min- 
gled though it will be with gratification at the preferment of a man a 

much beloved for bis christian virtues as admired for his talents. 
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Sertiivo tue Detaits.—The Woodstock (N. B.) Telegraph states 
that Mejor Graham, Captain Talcott, Lieutenant Mead, and Messrs. 
Aylmes and Glass, American Commissioners, passed through that place 
on the 14ch instant, on their way to the St. Francia and head waters of 
che St. J .hn, to make an exploratory survey of the new line of buunda- 


ry. Th xpedition is creditable to the respective governments; a 
mnmediate * 


san 

location” of the line will save any future trouble. 
——— 

/RPETH was among the passengers in the Great Western, 

ned hence for Liverpool on Thursday. 


Lory M 


‘ 
which st 


He has visited a very 


pleasant tour than almost any foreign lion who has visited us. 


were no circumstences in his character or history which forced unsolicit- 
ed and urdes‘red notoriety upon him; and while his manners and _per- 
sonal) reputation were such as predisposed Americans in his favor, his 
anassuming disposition, and sterling good sense has prevented disagree- 
able intrusion, by not inviting notice and by looking down parade. He 
is in fine, gentle or simple, lord or plebeian, a capital specimen of the ge- 
aus homo ; but no one is therefore to expect that by coming to this coun- 
try he forfeics his right to epinions of his own; or that he is bound to 
prefer customs and institutions foreign to those amid which he was edu- 
cated, ever a!! his early associations. 
eh On 

Imporntaw1 Discovery.—The legal records of the trial of Queen Anne 
Bullen—documents which were supposed to have been destroyed, and 
whose absence materially impeded the narrative of the historian of the 
eventtul reign of Henry VIII[—have recently been discovered among the 


records of the Court of King’s Bench. This is indeed a fortunate dis- 


4 more important period than the reign of the Eighth Henry, 
is not in the British annals; and a stronger character than bis, 


“overy. 


there 


wompting to important acts for good and for evil, history does not de- 
rect. 
a 
Tur Weatner.—We who have complained of cold in this city have 


mot had more than a taste of that weather which has been suffered else- 


where. Inte upper and interior counties of the state frost was abun- 


dendant. On the Catskill mountains they have had snow ; and the same 


anseasonable treat was enjoyed in Connecticut, and in Berkshire, Mas- 


eachusetts. The Green Mountains in Vermont are while with the fleecy 


wering; t 


it then that it is nothing remarkable, as it frequently the case 
they say | that enow lies upon the bills, in the leather apron state, until 
the moss gathers upon it. In the British Provinces a preliminary speci- 
men of winter has also been felt. 
— 

Breach or Promtse.—A man named J. M. Pettingell, of Seabrook, 

IH. has recovered a verdict of $1,500 egainst Mrs. Emily S. McGre- 
gor, late Miss E. S. Brown, for a breach of marriage promise, in that 
she, the said Brown, jilted him the said Pettingell, and married the said 
MecGreg 


N 


Some of the newspapers are laughing at poor Pettingell, but 
as he cannot have a soul very much above buttons, we dare say that, in 
s case he “likes to be laughed at.” This verdict proves that, in New 
», what is sauce for the gander is sauce fer the goose; but the 
ry ungallant. 


Hampshir 

jury wer Pettingell thought the lady worth $5,000, but 

the jury in their verdict made a discount of $3,500 from that estimate. 
| 


Deatse or WitiiamM Roiiinson.—The death of this esteemed citizen, 


the advanced age of eighty years, was last week announced 


al In rela- 
tion to his life and character the Express gives some interesting particu- 
ars. 


He was the oldest engraver in this city. He engraved the but- 


tons which were worn by Gen. Washington when he was inaugurated. 
He engraved the first Bank Note plates used in this city, and for a great 

amber of years was the only engraver employed by the Banks,—was 
engraver to Columbia College for a great number of years, and was en- 
gaged 


5 ? 
ine students 


at the next commencement. 
m_ 1762,—came to this country in 1788. He has left a large number of 
descendants,—children, grand-children and great grand-children. Among 
his grand-children is Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland. 
i 

Sions aspD Wonpers.—The Alexandria Gazette annonces as a sign 
chat Mr. Webster’s carriage has been shipped to Boston. This is cer- 
vainly an item worthy of serious record ; and the editor should also bave 
ziven us the technical report of the condition of the horses. 


{ 


There | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


4x Epiton at Home.—Among the passengera to Boston by the 
Acadia, from Liverpool, were W. Warland Clapp, Esq., and family.— 
Mr. Clapp is one of the veterans in the profession, having for about 
twenty years presided over both the editorial and publishing departments 
cf the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. In all that period he has 
n ver before been so long absent from his post, at any one time, as during 
his recent flying visit to Europe. He thus addresses his readers upon 
resuming his chair editorial : 


Next to our gratitade to heaven for its protection, is the satisfaction 


, we feel at resuming the seat that we vacated three months ago to make a 
varge portion of the country, and, we should think, has made a more 


rapid survey of our father land, and of the contiguous portions of conti- 
nental Europe. [t would be impossible for us to express the emotions that 
fill our mind at returning to scenes rendered dearer by contrast with 
those which have been flitting before our eyes almost too fast to leave any 
distinct impression; and perhaps it would be more prudent for us to de- 
fer all remarks until we can think more and feel less. A hasty excursion 


| like ours through England, France and Belgium; the rapid succession 
| of interesting objects, the wonderful works of art, and the more wonder- 
| ful works of nature,—the palaces, cathedrals and castles which speak of 


| describe at present what we have seen, or heard, or felt. 


the power of man, and the ruins which speak of the power of time ;— 
the wealth that speaks of hereditary accumulation, impossible in this 
country, aud the squalid poverty alike impossible,—the magnificence of 
Courts,—the pomp of religion, the circumstance of warlike preparation, 
—all these, andthe thousand other things that strike a stranger, especi- 
ally adweller of this new world, may well excuse us from attempting to 


We may only 
say in brief, that our curiosity has been fully satisfied, and we have re- 


| turned to our humble duties convinced that all in which the old world is 


superior to the new, would be no offset for the comparative equality, 
ease, freedom from restraint, and access to all reasonable happiness that 


| abound in our own happy land. We have seen more imposing govern- 


| gally punishing, 
your command, a 


| judgment and advice 


| the 


| that an invitation of t 


| v cy little delicacy or 


it the time of his death, in engraving the medals to be given to | 


He was born in Birmingham 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ments, more splendid parades, more venerable and more learned institu- 


| tions, but all we have seen has done nothing toward lessening our regard 
| for the simple forms, the youthful manners of these United States, badly 


as we have improved our advantages; grossly as we have in some re- 
spects abused our privileges. 

— 
Tue Case or Lirut. Witkes.—The Naval Court Martial having 
pronounced in the case of Lieutenant Wilkes a judgment of guilty on 
certain of the charges, sentenced him to be publicly reprimanded, This 


reprimand is given in a general order of the Secretary of the Navy ia 


| the following terms : 


oo 


Navy Department, 22d Sept. 1842. 
been duly tried by Court Martial, found guilty of ille- 
ur causing to be punished men in the squadron under 

| seatenced to be publicly reprimanded by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, et such time and place as he may deem proper. The 
sentence 18 appre 


Sir: You hav 


The country which honored you witha command far above the just 
claims of your rank in the Navy, had a right to expect, that you would, 
atleast, pay a scrup lous regard to herlaws. The rebuke which, by the 
of your own associates in the service, she now 
violated those laws in an important particular, in- 

thers of her citizens, will be regarded by all as 
which she could express her displeasure. 

Lam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Wilkes. A. U. Ursuor. 


es 

A Wise Execrion.—President Tyler has been iavited by a commit- 
tee of citizens of Norfolk, Va., to visit their borough, but returned 
for answer that he needed repose, and wished to avoid public attention. 
He should, therefore, if he visited their city prefer to do so, as a private 
citizen. If we are permitted to judge in this matter, we should say 
kind to President Tyler at this juucture, shows 
dness, whatever loyalty it may indicate. Mr. 
red that a widower who had but a day or two 
before committed the remains of his wife to the earth, could feel little 
inclination for empty pageant; and if he had so answered them, = 
would have conveyed a proper rebuke. 


gives you, for having 
volving the rights of 


mildest form ir 


Lieut. Charl 


Tyler might have answ: 


Se 

CoscuxpruM ror Destors.—The Cincinnati Messenger has the fol- 
lowing :— When is a bill not a bill? When it becomes dew.” And 
creditors are especially glad to see this dew liquidated. Unfortunately, 
however, evaporation is more apt to take place, if the amount is large 
—not evaporation of the debt, but of the debtor. 

LA SS 

Harnden & Co. advertise in the London Times a “new, expeditious 
and cheap route for emigrants to the western part of the United States, 
the Lakes and Canada, via Boston.” The terms are fixed at the price of 
one dollar each, when in companies of 40 or more, from Boston to Alba- 


| ny by the railroad. 
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ROWING MATCH ON THE THAMES. 


“ Bound ‘prentice to a waterman 
I learned a bit to row.” 


Marryat’s “ Jacob Faithful,” has made American readers as much at 
home upon the Thames, as any subject of her majesty, out of London.— 
The “ Old Curiosity Shop” has also contributed its portion to familarizing 


us with the river which to John Bull is the river of rivers. And, older | 


than these, the very popular musical farce of ‘‘ The Waterman,” makes 
the subject almost a home theme—so often has this delightful trifle been 
presented upon the American stage. Below is a portrait of Jumes Liddy, 





— 
g, 
ersr | 


of Wandsworth, the winner, in August last, of the old wager, the “ Dog- 
gett Coat and Badge.” As a portrait, it is of little consequence, but the 
coat and badge will give some managers a hint, in the getting up of the 
operatic trifle; while every one who has read or heard the piece, will 
hook at the prize costume with interest. “The Rowing Match” engra- 
ving requires no further explanation than it gives in itself. 


I 


Tristan D’Acusna.—This wild-looking, mountainous island, lies in 


ticulars relating to the settlement on this island, as wel! as some valuable 
information respecting the island itself: 


‘On the 19th, we came abreast of this island. You will remember 
that, during the period of Napoleon’s confinement at St. Helena, the 
British government had a garrison here, which, on Bonaparte’s death 
was withdrawr. But an old corporal named Glass, having nearly served 
the time in the army which entitled him to retire, obtained permission to 
remain behind, with his wife, (a Hottentot), one child, and two privates 
of his corps. The two soldiers, however, soon grew tired of this mode 
of living, and took advantage of the visit of a whaling vessel to leave 
the island ; and thus old Glass, wife, and child, became the sole posses- 
sors of the place—‘ monarch of all he surveyed.’ The island is volcanic 


| and bas a high peak rising from a table land; the table land is 1000 
| feet from the level of che sea, and from it rises the peak, to a further ele- 


vation of 7600 feet. At its summit is an immense crater filled with wa- 
ter, round whose margin the albatross and other sea-fow] build theis 
nests. The table land is altogether useless, being very boggy, and hav- 


| ing not less than forty craters on it. The land, therefore, available for 


the settlement, is merely a patch of six or seven miles long, and from 
quarter to nearly half a mile in breadth, from the mountuin-side to the 
sea, from whose level it is raised about forty or fifty feet. From being 
the solitary residence of one man, Tristan d’Acunha bas now a popula 

tion of seventy-three, and of these fificen are the children of old Govern- 
or Glass; and his children and grand-children amount to twenty-seven 

His daughters are good-looking though very dark, and readily find hus 

bands. You will be curious to know how they get them. ‘ Very many 
American whaling ships touch at this spot for supplies of potatoes and 
water; some of their crews have from time to time remained ; and, un- 
fortunately, a great number of ships have been wrecked on the island, & 

whose crews the old Governor bas always behaved in a manner that does 
him the highest credit. A few of these people have remained with him, 
and as every one on the island is indebted to the good old man for some 
favor, either a wife, or assistance in building and stocking a house, for 
couple of draft oxen, some sheep, or some sold favor of that kind, se 
each person is attached to him by the strong ties of interest and gra- 
titude ; and he, being parson, teacher, doctor, and friend, is treated by 
all with the utmost respect. Tristan d’Acunha is a perfect model of @ 
tepublic—the laws very simple as you may suppose. Thus each person 
on the island, inturn, supplies ships with provisions, the profits of whict 

sale are his own; and this rule never deviated from, all are contented 
and iappy. On the evening of cur visit, the old man christened bis 


| youngest child of three months old, and, having got a supply of refresh 
| ments from the Wanderer, all the islanders made meriy, and, in honor 


the South Atlantic Ovean, in latitude 37 9, sonth, and 15 30 west longi- | 


tude from Greenwich. ‘The following extract from a letter lately pub- 
shed im the English papers, furnishes some curious and interesting par- 


‘ 


of our Queen, the child was called Victoria. Since the formation of the 
town (7) of Somerset, as it is called, there has not been such a merry- 
making. Mr. Boyd gave the young one a portion, viz: five sheep, the 
increase of which was to be hers on her coming of age, and, en masse 

the people stood up and promised to tend her flocks until she was a mar 

ried woman. There are now many sheep and cows on the island, some 
pigs, and potatoes of the first quality, water in abundance; and, without 
luxuries, and not aware of any wants, the people are contented. The 
population of the island is somewhat mixed—consisting of Dutchmen 

Danes, Frenchmen, Americans, English,and Tristans.’ 


en 
A scouting party in Florida, after several days exertions, recently suc- 


} ceededin capturing one squaw. 
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SENTENCE OF JOHN C, COLT. 

This miserable man, convicted of the wilful murder of Samuel Adams, 
and concealing the body under such circumstances of repulsive atrocity, 
ae can ™ 
@aa sentenced on Tuesday in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, to suffer 
the extren 


penalty of the law. It will be perceived by what follows, 


that he | ses to make a still farther effort to avoid execution, but it 
#oems to us certain that in his case no clemency will be extended. Delay 
joubtedly will be effected, through the exertions of uble 


the penalty known in the law will ix agg end be exacted. 


«oan, and or 


sounse!}, t 


ver be effaced from the memory of any who heard the relation, | addition that it appears to me that you evince the most total ingen. 


! 


ONATHAN., 


LS 
c rncd, they are now about to appuiut the ultimate hour of your ex- 
is'cnce; and I trust you will meet that hour, relying not on human 
means, and that when earth is disappearing from your view, not on 
earthy things will your thouchts be placed. It is my duty to say in 


sibility regarding the crime, whose commission has brought you to 
thotbar. For be it remembered, that lawyers and juries debated what 


dc gree of offence it came tc—whether it were technical murder, or 


| technical manslaughter, no man ever doubt@that it was a crime of 


| blood guiltiness on your coul ! 
deep in the community. 


‘ 
When Colt was placed at the bar, Mr. S« \des? 4 @ounse! for the pri- | 


soner, asked leave to arguea technicality in the decision ef the Supreme 
Court, but it was refused. Colt then rose to receive his sentence. 
was neatly dressed in black, and though somewhat thinner and more 
pale, hie appearance had not greatly changed since his trial. 
bited the same cool iudifference, and in reply to the formal question, 
*‘ what have you to say why judgment should not be pronounced against 
you?’ handed to the Court the following paper, which was read by 
Judge Kent: . 

“The position I nowhold is to a sentient being the most agonizing 
possible. Jt is more painful than the struggle of death itself. But 
‘tis a form of procedure that I am obliged to pass through before 
my case reaches the last tribunal of the State to which it will be 
carried in accordance with that justice which cannot be denied to 
the meanest of mankind. Most cheerfully will I submit my case to 
final examination by the Court of Errors. I fully believe it will set 
aside the judgment of the jury, who were sv fa: led aside by preju- 


dice and crror as to trample on the evidence—to trample on the law 
—to trample on the judge’s charge. 


He | that the deed was marked by ferocious passion and sanguinary cru- 


He exhi- | 


the greatest magnitude and enormity, and which has left the stain of 
It is a crime, too, which has sunk 


Leaving out of view all those appalling 
circumstances which followed the commission of that homicide, whi 


1 will not distress you nor myself by summing up now—leaving out 
of view all but those gaping wounds themselves, no doubt can exist 


elty. 
Colt here rose and made an effort to speak. Judge Kent paused, 


| and the prisoner proceeded ina loud voice and hurried manner—* I 


wanted not to convey the idea that the Jury acted wilfully wrong, but 


| thatthey were misled. The Judge's charge isthe best argument to 





prove that. I do not impugn the motives of the Jury—I only speak 
of them as having been in error, which is, I believe, now the opinion 
of nine.tenths of the community. As far as regards my Own con- 
science in this affair, I assure you, sir, that I would rather trust the 
whole affair to God himself than to man. I never committed an act 
in my life that [ would not have done again under the same eircum- 
stances. Depend upon it, 1 am not the man who could reccive an 
insult without making some retaliation. The retaliation was not 


| made with any idea of killing the man, but he made the assault and 


| was responsible for consequences. I think, sir, you have misappre- 


Amid the thousand false rumors | 


in circulation at the time of, and before my trial, it may not, however, | 


be considered surprising that the Jury were misled from coming toa 
right conclusion. For it is a truth, that no man can question, that 


the most reputable characters have often been prejudiced, even with- | 


out themselves being aware of the fact. How far these prejudices 


affected the Jury may be inferred from the fact that one of them, Mr. | — , 
| your soul ! 


Hosted, remarked before the trial, that ** Colt should be hung first, 
and tried afterwards,” which will be proved by the affidavits of sev- 
eral respectable witnesses. All that, unfortunately situated as I am, 
I can expect isan impartial trial by jury. 
this the meanest vagrant in the streets has a right to demand. 


Mis. 


fortune, not crime, has placed me in this position, and although as | remembered, of course, that Wiley acted as agent for other partiee, res- 
| 

have not so lost my self-respect, nor regard for the credit of the spe- 

As this consequently is | 


low down as possible without being annihilated, still, rest assured I 


cies, as to submit calmly to this injustice. 
not to be the end of this business, I desire that the Court will spare 


ai reese ( > c Feneci > =“ P ‘ 
me the pain of all unnecessary powers of sentence, cspecially the ac. | endation by ' 


companying comments.” 

Judge Kent—The Court has no desire, I can assure you, to make 
unnecessary comments. The scene is as painful to the Court as it 
can be distressing to you. 
quest by making a few remarks on the conduct of the Jury. 


their appropria‘e tribunal, to be traduced (for I must use that exprcs- 
sion), withoet entering my solemn protest against it. That Jury was 
selected out of three hundred of our most respectable citizens, taken 


nd'scriminately from the city, selected under a most vigorous exer. | 


cise of the peremptory challenge by the prisoner ; and in my case 
when objections were raised and allowed it was in favor of the pris- 
oner. ‘hus selected, their demeanor in court was such as to entitle 
them to the highest consideration of the tribunal ia which they ap- 
peared. Cutoff from intercourse with their families, separated from 
their business and the world—enclosed in a sort of prison for cleven 
days—I never saw one of them exhibit the slightest impatience, on 
the contrary they bore with most exemplary patience and dignity even 
inneceesary delays in the progress of the trial ; calmly, honestly, 
unfalteringly, earnest only to discover the truth from the appalling 
evidence spread before them. Had these men been followed to the 
room, we would have seen the same quiet, calm, impassive, honest 
mquiry attending and characterizing their deliberations. In so far, 
therefore, as this paper expresses dissatisfaction with, and contempt 
of the Court and Jury, it is the conscientious opinion of him who 
mow addresses you, that it is entirely incorrect and unsupported. 
If that Court erred at all I believe it did in too lenient 2 construction 
of your offence, and happy will it be for innocence in all future time 
to be brought before a tribunal as willing to hear, as ready to believe, 
as humane to forgive. I donot wish to prolong this distressing scene. 
You are a man of education—a man of talent. We have had the 
most striking and impressive evidence that you can calmly contem- 
plate and cooly meet the most alarming crisis in human life. I will 
not therefore address to you any of the common place—ordinary 
topics addressed to criminals on the approach of death. 1 leave that 
0 your reflections, simply adding, that so far as this oourt is con- 


This is all I desire, and | 


| to which his crime ! 
I only now refuse to accede to your re- | 
It is | 
due to justice, and it is due to one of the most intelligent Juries that | 
ever eat in a Court of Justice, that I should not allow them, in this | 


| Court, to stay execu 


hended entirely the sentiment I meant to convey on that bit of paper. 
I am ready for the sentence, as I know it cannot be avoided. 

Judge Kent —The sentence will now be pronounced, with an ex. 
pression of the regret with which the Court have marked euch mor. 
bid insensibility which you exhibit in your last speech, and which 
convinces me that any further remarks would be lost. The sentence 
of the Court is that you, John C. Colt, on the 18th of Nov. next, be 
hanged by the neck until you be dead, and may God have mercy on 
Remove the prisoner. 

rr 

Sentence or Witttam Witey.—On Monday, in the Oyer and Ter- 

miner Court, William Wiley, convicted of having received $120,000 sto- 


len fiom a bank in Maryland, was brought up for sentence. It qill be 


toring the property to the bank, after the deduction ofa per centage. In 
passing sentence, Judge Kent said that his original intention of pronounc- 
ing the severest sei.ience the law would allow, had been changed by the 
e jury of the prisoner to mercy, by the considera- 


tion that the offend yr had already suffered much in the depth of infamy 


} 


i sunk him, and that his crime was the first of the 


kind ever presented the state. 


He then sentenced him to imprison- 
ment in the county for six months, and to pay a fine of $250. Mr. 
Blunt stated that he had an order from Judge Cowen, of the Supreme 
m of the sentence as the case would be carried 
up. 

Croton Water Cetecration.—The joint committee of the Com- 
mon Council appointed to make arrangements for the celebration of the 
introduction of the Croton Water into this city, have selected Friday, 
the 14th of October, as the day for the ceremony. They invite citizens 
Corporation in the ceremony, and that they 

rpose. 


generally to unite with the 
suspend business for that The Military, the Fire Department, 
i Fellows, and all other Societies in New York 
participate. 


Temperance Societies 
and vicinity, are invited to It is intended that the large 


fountain, now in course .{ erection in the Park, shall be completed in 


season for this celebrati 
—— 


Tue Sriagit 


paper in the world, wer 


fF THE Tixcs.—The readers of this, the best sporting 
n Saturday last presented with a spirited and 
finely executed engraving of the race, in harness, between the horses 
Ripton and Confidence, over the Long Island Course, in July. 
eae 
Tue Crrystat Fount.—This Temperance Journal, heretofore pub- 


| lished semi-monthly, by Burnett & Allen, corner of Chambers and Cea- 


tre, has been enlarged, and will be published weekly. 


It is a beautiful 
sheet, and we rejuice at such tokens of success in the Temperance causes 

Evcexe Aram.—This novel, the fifth of the Messrs. Harpers’ Libra- © 
ry of Sclect Novels, price 25 cents each, has been laid upon our table. 











NETLEY ABBEY. 

Those beautiful ruins are situat:! on a gent'e hill which rises from 
Southhampton water, about three miles from the town. The ancient 
name of this religious house was Lettelby Abbey, conferred on it by 
Henry ITI., who founded it in the year 1239, and filled it with the 
Cistercian order of monks, brought from the neighboring monastery 
of Beaulieu, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. ‘This establishment 
continued till 1527, when it shared the fate of other religious founda. 
tions, from the vengeance of Henry VIII. A story is told by the 
guides who accompany travellers to the ruins, of the skeleton of a 
female discovered in a recess in the wall, in the middie of the last cen. 
tury ; and tradition does not hesi’ate to clethe the discovery with the 
tale of a nun immured alive, for the breach of her religious vows.— 
Keats and Miss Mitford have made the ruins the subject of beauti- 
ful poetical description. The following lines, not so well known, are 
frem the pen of Lisle Bowles : 


* Falln pile! I ask not what has been thy fate,— 
But when the weak winds, wafted from the main, 
Through each low arch, like spirits that complain, 
Come hollow to my ear, | meditate 
On this world’s passing pageant, and the lot 
Of those who once might proudly in their prime 
Have stood, with giant port; tll, bow’d by time : 
Or injary, their ancient boast forgot, 
They might have sunk, like thee; though thus forlorn, 
They lift their head, with venerable hairs 
Besprent, majestic yet, and as in scorn 
Of mortal vanities and short-lived cares : 
Even so dost thou, lifting thy forehead gray, 
Smile at the tempest, and time's sweeping sway.” 
eee 
Branpy axp Watrr.—A few days ago, says the Presse, a water- 
carrier, well-known, in his neighborhood under the nickname of the Cos- 
sack, and who was notorious for his enormous consumption of brandy, 
laid a wager with two men at a wine-shop, that he would dink a litre of 
brandy within five minutes, the men agreeing to pay for the brandy, and 
drink the two pails of water which he had at the door, if he accomplish- 
ed the feat. The water-carrier having taken off the brandy within three 
minutes, and the men having paid for it, he said, “It is now your turn, 
and, as you have only an hour before you to crink the water, you had 
better begin immediately.” He had scarcely said these words when he 
began to stagger, and within a few minutes was a corpse 
a 


FaNnat 4 in Swepen.—Religious excitement is at a great height 
in some parts of Sweden. There are a great nomber of preachers 
in the open air, and on the 10th instant, at Erksrote, nut fewer than 
3900 persons assembled to hear out-door sermons. During the most 
passionate part of the preacher’s exhortation, several of the men threw 
away their coats, and the women their rings and ear-rings, which they 
trampled under foot, saying they were only the ornaments of the 
devil. Amongst the fanatics are two young girls, who have prophe- 
sied that the world will be at an end in a month. 
rr 

Imcitepos’s Last Soxa.—The mg he ever sung was 
<itchen of the Reindeer, at Worcester. He 
held at that house as usual, but declined sirging, and left the room rather 
depressed in spirits, and accidentally in his way out strolled into the 
kitéhen; where, recovering his spirits, and gathering the servants aroand 
him, he sang them, “ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry.” in his most 
brilliant stvle; scarcely had he finished it. however, when he lapsed into 
his previous gloom, quitted the house, and, not many days after, died. 
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STEEP-HILL CASTLE, 
The picturesque castle of whicha view is given above, has been select- 


ed as the future residence of Adelaide, the Queen Dowager. It is situa- 
ted upon the Isle of Wight, close to the little town of Ventnor. The 


| castle isa recent erection and occupies the site which was for many years 


that of a thatched cottage, the favorite retreat of Earl Dysart. 
Ventnor hasrisen since 1830, from a mere hamlet to a place of compa- 


rative importance. This change has taken place in consequence of the 


| reputation the “ undercliff,”’ upon which it stands,enjoys as the most desi- 


| rally cluster round a place of this description. 


rable spot in England for the residence of such invalids as require a mild 
climate. Every house almost is furnished with accommodations for lodg- 
ers, and in the town are found all such shops and professions as natu- 
The Isle of Wight is 
spoken of by Miss Sedgwick and other travellers as in all respects the 
epitome of Er gland—a beautiful edition of the larger island in minia- 


ture. Adelaide at Steep-Hill Castle will not 


The residence of Queen 


| at ail detract from the parallel. 


eg 


STANZAS. 

* Trust in the Lord at all times.’’-—Psalm, 62: 8. 
Trust Him in Youth’s bright hour, life’s radiant morning, 

When earth seems green and dewy with delight, 
And in thy heart, gay, golden hopes are dawning, 

And fancied pleasures feast thy ravish’d sight; 
When fierce temptations lurking. thick assail thee, 

With syren accents and seductiv 
An arm div rvail thee, 

To break the charm that could thy heart beguile: 
Then at that dangerous heur liftup thy prayer— 
[rust in Jehovah and escape the snare. 


From the Lowell Journal. 


» smile, 


ine, alone can thet 


Trust Him in Manhood’s vigorous prime, when gushing, 
The heart's full founts flow joyously and free, 

When heaith’s bright roses on thy cheek are blushing, 
And youtli’s gay visions seem reality. 

When earthly honors wake thy warm ambition, 
And wealth and glory gleam with new delight; 

When thy proud spirit yearns for high condition, 
And plumes its pinions for the upward flight, 

That hour is big with peril—child of dust! 

Fee! thine own i 


Trust Him in Ace, when sorrow’s storm is falling, 
And o'er thy pathway hang the clouds of care, 

And death's hee: rice seems in the distance calling, 
“ Prepare, O man, to meet thy God prepare;” 

When on the tomb’s dark verge thy feet rest weary, 
And thy heart quails to meet its starle«s gloom, 

In that loue hour when all looks dark and dreary— 


npotence, and meekly trust. 


Faith’s radiant sunshine can the grave illome 
Then let thy hold on Heaven be firm and fast, 
And thy serenest hours shall be thy last 

Lawrence Corp. Aug. 15. 

—— 

An honest old lady, out west, says the Picayune, who had subscribed 
for a little country weekly, nearly a month and a half, the other day sent 
to have it discontinued, as her son had written to ber during the present 
curreucy trouble to tuke mo paper at all! 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazipe for September. 
THE WELSH WRECKER’S REVENGE, 


BY JOSEPH DOWNES, AUTHOR OF “THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERUN.” 


In “ Grose’s Antiquities,” (vol. vii. p. 80.) is tob read a wild and 
tragical anecdote respecting a former lord of the castle and manor of 
Donraven, in Glamorganshire, the last of the family of Vaughans who 
possessed it, they being descended from a prince of South Wales, 
Ellystan Gloddrig. Having exhausted his resources by excess of hos- 
pitality, and proved in his adversity, like the ancient Athenian, the hol- 
lowness of trencher friends, he conceived a disgust and animosity against 
all mankind, let the noble mansion run to ruin, while he secluded him- 
self in one turret overhanging the sea, and, as was reported, resorted to 
the stratagém of exhibiting lights along that perilous shore, by which to 
allure bewildered seamen to almost certain shipwreck. By the tenor of 
ancient charters respecting wreche or werech, that is, shipwreck, what 
the sea casts up, (there called seupwerk, that is, sea upwerp (Sax ) the 
castings-up of the sea,) the lord of a manor whereon it occurs claims it 
en the nominal behalf of the king. The words run— Rex habebit 
wreckum maris per totum regnum. Were any tuning alive found on 
board, though but a cat, it redeemed the vessel or its remains during one 
year and a day, to await its being reclaimed by the owners. 

At the period when this narrative commences, the unliappy Lord of 
Dunraven had suffered that dreadful domestic bereavement, the deaths 
of three children at once, by different accidents (all drowned,) which 
the whole country regarded as Gud’s revenge against wrecking, and 
which is recorded by Grose. One son remained, though long unheard of, 
who had embarked long since in merchandise, to redeem the fortunes of 
the family, and it was for him (as the more charitable whispered) that 
the wreiched father persisted in his crime, having for his agent and ac- 
complice a desperate character, a ruined smuggler and pirate, for he had 
once an armed vessel of his own, who resided in a hovel up a creek of 
that rocky coast, though believed to hoard treasures still. Ralpho or 
Ralph, the Diaowl (‘‘ the Devil’’) was his nickname, al-o Ralph Iron- 
hand, he having lost a hand in a conflict with officers of justice sen: a- 
gainst bim by Mr. Vaughan, then a real philanthropist, generous but 
reckless, exerting his strong genius in planning a light-house for the 
sunken rocks thereabout, in framing an apparatus for saving men on 
wrecks, &c. With this man (though become his deadly eneiny ) did his 
nature’s dire revolution incline him to associ not for the salvation, 
but destruction of man’s life! So prone is human nature to depravation 
—so uncertain the duration of moral character! ‘ Corruptio optimi 
peasima”’ well applies to man’s nature. Passion (whose name is Le- 
gion) resembles a glorious river, banked with galaxies of June flowers, 
with meadows green as spring’s buds, and beautified with the whitest 
flocks, which one day’s storm changes into a fou! flood, burying them all ; 
and the next shows the ruin it has wrought—sheepfolds, prostrate shep- 
herds drooping in misery, flowers, grasses, all viewless under the black 
slime and sordes which its sky-blue beauty held concealed. The pas- 
sionate noble heart—the great gifted mind—unguarded by some humble: 
but vital quality, is but like a palace on fire, a mountain palace, glorified 
and exalted only to become a dismal beacon to all men, and, as a child 
playing but with fire, or a peasant with his pipe’s embers, may be the 
cause of turning 4 tower of cesturies’ standing into smoke and black 
ashes, so may unwatched moral influences, of the meanest nature at 
fst, prove the dismal incendiaries in the citade! of man, and fire the 
very palace of the soul. 

“Yes, there are real mourners ; I have seen 


A fair sad girl, mild, suffering and serene.”-—Crapne. 


And such an one,—so fair, $0 mild, so suffering, —was to be seen for years 
frequenting that shore of romantic grandeur, on one of whose maritime 
= towered the grey strength of the ancient castle of Dunraven. 

@ fair mourner of Crabbe is depicted as haunting a churchyard, and 
ou: gentle Welsh maiden might almost be said to resemble her therein, 
for that great, grand sea, by which she walked so continually, was too 


truly to her a mighty burial place. It had buried her first young hopes, 


in love at least, and sad, fond fancy, for ever sounded in her sunken heart | 


a knell for that love’s object—for ever whispered that it had already bu- 
ried him also—her first love, playmate, everything !—the fond, the fault- 


I: was in the evening of a golden autnmnal day, which was closing inv 
heavy fog with thunderclouds in the distance, that she sat in one of those 
gia id piazza of rock, formed by the excatating waves of ages, which 
di-tinguish that beach, and melted to tears: there alone, recalling that hour 
—for te hour, the prospect, the very aspect of the evening were the very 
sane, and the many years that had elapsed,—that great void chasm in 
her tife seemed as but a dismal dream of a tertible and lonesome night ; 
but the sweet morning—his prayed-for return—when would that arrive 7 
Far indeed from vanity was the feeling which prompted this lone faih- 
ful girl to so often turn to her mirror, pore over her poor white face, fancy 
‘ defeatures’’ which time had not written yet, and sometimes half wish 
to die, ere he should return, so as to avoid blurring the fair image of her 
which he carried out, and might still preserve. Suddenly she started out 
of deepest reverie, at the appearance of a tall figure of foreign aspect, 
standing in the gorge of a rocky creek, near, but too distant for her to 
recognise his features. Cut off by vast walls of cliff from the rustic 
homes above, fog and nightfall combining to give solemnity to the low 
roar of the waves, and deeper solitude to the scene, she grew terrified, 
and hid herself behind the huge columnar portals of the cavern. Pre- 
sently he loitered towards what is called the Goat’s staircase (steps in 
the rock ;) but the dense fog prevented her viewing his features, though 
something urged her to pore upon his seemingly sallow features, with an 
eagerness of the mad. Presently she heard a bout rowed away by men, 
beth invisible in the for. She caught the clank of a chain and voices, 
and concluded that it had landed this muffled stranger. *She had had a 
wild dream the previous night (which may be hereafter alluded to;) 
her spirits were vivlently agitated, she felt as if an apparition (a blest 


| and glorious one!) had glided near her in its mist, so vision-like was the 


transient spectacle, all objects metamorphosed Ly the hazy medium into 
something strange, and his very stature increased by the same. She 
fancied his hand of strange whiteness—fancied she could discern even 
the blackness of a mourning ring on a finger—she had put one on the 
hand of Septimus, at their last interview, so despondent was her mood, 
in that very spot. Not dreaming of any one there lurking, the stranger 
stopped, and seemed to fix his eyes (hollow eyes, she fancied !) 
on the very cavern she occupied, the very spot of their very last 
endearments! So strong was her perturbation, that her eyes grew dark 
she nearly fainted—reviving, with a strong effort, she looked again, but 
he was gone. 

That same evening, as the good dame of the cottage inn, er “ public,’” 
sat reading the “ Welshman’s Candle,” or “ Vicat’s Book” —Lifrey 
Fycar—of Rees Prichard, an old volume with brazen clasps, hardly 
less reverenced than the Bible itself by the South-Wallian peasantry— 
a stranger, stooping to enter under phe eaves of thatch, disturbed her 
with the unwelcome sound of the Saxon tongue. He took refreshment 
in the little back room already alluded to, and began to inquire about 
the families in the neighborhood. 


° 
> 


The old dame would hold no con 
verse in ‘ Saxon,”’ cutting all short by the eternal “dim Sassenach’ 
(‘No Saxon,” i.e. English,) but a boy, her grandson, was more comm 
nicatéve. 

“T saw, near the sea,”’ the stranger said, ‘“‘an old man, of wretched 
appearance, with a beard, (as I thought, at least, through the fog,) 28 we 
rowed along the coast—who is that?’ “ He of the great house, sir,— 
the squire Vaughan.”” The stranger started—‘ What! you do not tell 
me that old miserable man was Mr. Vaughan, himself!” Assured i 
was he, the stranget’s fine countenance fell, and he was long silent 
sirous to interrogate the old woman, he addressed her, at last, ic the 
Welsh tongue, and loosed her tongue, in so doing, as by a charm, but 
still preserved a studied concealment. He inquired about the lady of 
Llangoed, Margaret’s paternal seat, and sighed to hear of the death of 
both her parents. When told that she had been seated, not an hour since 
at that very window—had slept one night, it being stormy, in that very 
bed (which filled up one side of the old room), the colour mounted into 
the bronzed cheek, and strange light and exquisite softness into the full 
eye of the guest. Grasping the withered hand of the hostess, he bade 
‘* God bless her,’’ in her own language, forced on her a piece of gold— 
on her grandson, one of silver—departed, none knew whither, Leaving 
them all wonder and all joy. 


Remorseful for the injury he had done to his son’s future interest, Mr. 


| Vaughan, as has been already related, abandoned himself to despair.— 


less, the bold, the beautiful Septimus Vaughan, the self-banished heir of 


the manor of Dunraven. Margaret of Llangoed* was the daughter of a 
gentleman residing near the castle, but had lost both parents long since, 
and had been left under the guardianship of Mr. Vaughan, to whose 
younger children, after the death of his wife, she had supplied the care 
of a mother, till their lives were lost as related. 


There was at that time a humble little sea-side hostel ry, or “ tavarn,” 
as the Welsh term it, not far from Dunraven, whose old hostess had been 
Margaret’s nurse. In the back was a small room, whose lattice (of mere 
slips of wood crosswise) had been exchanged for a glazed casement, on 
purpose to allow the young lady in all weathers thence to let her eye 
wander over the boundless sea; and there she woold sit, feeding her sick 
fancy with the deadly melancholy that seemed to be ever brooding in the 
watery distance, let it dazzle gloriously with the sinking sun as it might, 
ever since the parting hour. : 


* The daughter of Trehearne, of Penerrreg,” &., naming her family domi- 


a (farm or maasion,) is the usual desigaation of the eldest daughter ia 
ales. 


His only companion, besides the gentle orphan (whose attachment & his 
leng absent son endeared her to him the more), was an aged domestic, 
named Jenan, who had enlivened his revelries, in former days, by his skill 
on the harp, and whose love for the boy-exile, whom he had many a time 


| carried on his back, when a child, was only second to the father’s own 


He would sit speechless for hours, then hurry to his high turret window, 
to look out over the sea, murmuring to himself, “ A father or no father? 
Is my blood stopped utterly except in this old foul heart? Three at 
once!—all at once! and all by water, water!—all watery deaths!" Ie 
was indeed a like juigment !—What say you, Jenan?—what think you? 
Am I father yet!” 

Margaret, on her return, tried to rouse his spirits, by telling how she 
dreamed his son was returned, well and happy,—that she held his band 
in hers, but concealed (in her bashfulness) that it was before the altar,— 
that their hands so met. She withheld, also, the darker seque!—thet 


* His two sons had gone with the only boat, and landed on a rock, dry at low 
water, called * The Swinkers,” and the boat drifting away, they perished im 
sight of their father, on the shore. In the confusion. a younger child, left alone, 
fell into some water, aod perished at ihe same time.— Grose. 





~ 


suddenly she lost him in the darkness of a total eclipse; yet somehow, 
the hand was not unlocked from hers, but gleamed to the ghastly light— 
a dreadful red—ring and all being covered with blood. 
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That same evening, or rather night, a veesel, which hed been long ly- 


ing to, came aground, and became a wreck, through the act of Ralph 

‘the Diaoul,”” who had kindled a fire on the beach, and, cift off by the 
walls of cliff, had the shore as a solitude for himself and his black pur- 
pose. Deserying the red gleams below, from his high lattice, Mr. 
Vanghan burried down, followed by Jenan, bearing a life-preserving ap- 
paratus for reaching the wreck. They caught the sound of a clanking 
chain and faint clamor of voices, as of persons taking to the boat. 
sbdden, dreadful silence ensued. It was, no doubt, swamped. Mr. 
Vaughan urged the hardy wrecker to venture to swim out with the ap- 
parates to the beating vessel, to ascertain if any one were still on board, 
and he consented. 


A} 


The melancholy pair stood listening in the sort of cavern hollow, | 


formed in the mixed fog and sea-mist, by the red light of the watch-fire, 
and heard only the sovnd of a bell, which, being fixed in the ship, for 
calling the crew together on occasion, now kept time to the rolling of 
the wreck with almost the regularity of a passing-bell. “ Think you he 
has reached the vessel yet?”” Mr. Vaughan continually inquired. There 
are or that coast singular crannies and passages called windholes, which 
pierce far into the rocks and open above, occasioning sounds, sometimes 
of melancholy grandeur, like those of an enormous olian harp, or 
many such, and which the superstitious hear with awe and forebodings 
in wild weather. 
—“ I could fancy I heard two voices in the pauses of the gust! he’s on 
the bulk by this time—that dismal, dreadful bell! How strange, how 
solemn it sounds, above all the weltering and breaking of the waves and 
hissing of this pebbly beach!—Hark! hark! hark!’ His last exclama- 
tions expressed intense alarm or awe, and in bis eagerness to listen, he 
laid his finger on Jenan’s lips, to prevent his speech. ‘It’s only the 
noise of the windholes, sir,”’ he said at las:—‘‘ I’ve stood in wild even- 
ings and heard such sounds ; they seemed like screams of raving madness, 
and presently, as the wind sunk, like sweet voices, but melancholy— 
dirges or ‘ waking’ of corpses—one might fancy anything.” ‘* True !— 
anything: fighting or praying for life and mercy—cursing and blasphemy 
of murderers—anything!”” ‘Why did you start, sir?—What made 
yeu band tremble so violently as you laid your finger on my lips, just 
now ?—what did you fancy you heard ?”’ 
fancy you heard?—But no, it was a wild fancy of my old brain, Jenan, 
that was all.—What does that devil on the wreck so long ?—Ralph, you 
villain! Ralph! come back, I say!” 
can’t reach him—he is but looking about for what he can lay hands on.”’ 
‘Lay hands on?—lay vio'ent hands? No, no—there was no living 
thing there !—it was but my fancy. Yet you might have a wild fancy, a 
shocking fancy, as well as I—Hark! oh God! again!” and he grasped 
his companion’s arm with a hand that shook so as to shake the old man’s 
whole person, he remaining dumb as death, in intensity of listening, the 
while. “ Now, did you hear nothing?”’ he burst forth. “I did hear a 
sound, as of a voice.” “Ay, and it must be a long, a strong, a dreadful 
sound, to be heard above all the sea, and all the sounds of these caves 
and winds! 
you fancy it was? But Il am mad—no matter what J fancied—what 
jid you ? But we might both have a mad corceit. Did you fancy 
anything particular.” ‘I seemed to hear two voices.”’ 
Come back, you wreteh—you wrecker—murderer !—or may that dark 
sea aad hollow hell at once swallow you quick!—Come back, and put 
to this dream, if it beadream!’ ‘Pray, sir, do not exhaust 
yourself thus—the sea’s too loud.” 
—now, now! Did you not think it kis voice, my poor boy’s own? I 
xnow you did!— Answer me, and speak me dead at once! You 
could forget it? Speak—l'm ready!” 


un end 


know 
t—wh 
ere the answer came, the sound of the wrecker himself, re- 
gaining land, rivetted his whele mind, while so deep a darkness, from 


Bui 


nvisible clouds ef thunder (which already growled in the distance,) 
joined t> the fog, came over the night, that he was made conscious of 


he wrecker’s presence only by his standing up, dim, before him, a 


black and figured shadow, for the embers shot light but a few feet into 
he mass of fog. ‘* Was aught alive on board ?—Speak, for the love 
of God !"—The sullen and malignant man baulked his frantic eager- 


ness by 2 long pause, then muttered, carelessly—“ Thereis nothing 


* Alas! dear master, your voice | 


Deceived by these, perhaps, Mr. Vaughan exclaimed | 


“Tell me, first, what did you | 


A voice—you mutter—a voice!—go on—whose voice did | 


* So did L'— | 


“Then, end it you—you, yourself | 


alive on board.” ‘ Was anything alive on board ?”” was my question, 
jog |’ he said, in fury, between his set teeth. ‘ Well, then, there was ' 





one dog on the wreck ;” replied the ruflian, laughing. A mountain’s 
weight seemed from off the breast of the fancy-fraught father. The sud- 
denne ss of the relief was of itself a shock. ‘Only a dog—a poor dog,”’ 
le ¢ ved, calmly, his suddenly softened nature melting toward even 
thie hembler object. “And you left it to die? It would have 
been mereiful to bring him ashore. The tide is running out— | 


will be be likely to get to land?” “ And so bar our claim to the ship ? 
Blood ! something has strangely wrought on you to-night ! 
here’s a rich cargo, that will lie dry by morning—I hadit from the 
captain and owner, himself, that it's a rich one.” ‘ The rack again !— 
why, you said there was only a dog !"’ exclaimed Mr. Vaughan, in agony. 
“* Ay, » dog of my breed—did you not say I was a dog, just now? Did 
ye hear him how! when [—but never fear, he'll never witness against us, 
sever how! more, unless in the night of the judgment!’ ‘ Wretch! 
whatname? what country? what—’’ The wrecker had retired inte the 


Why, | 
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darkness, but soon reappearing in the narrow circumference of the dy- 
ing light of the embers, proffered bis hand to the impatient questioner— 
“ Be pleased, sir,’ he said, “to accept the hand of poor Ralph, in token 
of his forgivencss for your causing the loss of his other!’ “ What means 
the mysterious wretch ?’’ Mr. Vaughan exclaimed. ‘“ Answer my ques- 
tion, or return to the poor stranger on the wreck, if you be a man!— 
Horror of death! fellow,” he added, shuddering—“ what a cold hand 
thou hast !’’ A langh of ferocious and triumphing insult sounded through 
the dark, while, to his astonishment, Mr. Vaughan perceived his figure 
moving away, he still holding what he had believed to be his hand. 
* Wish me joy, sir!’’ the villain shouted, while he touched Mr. Vaughan 
with a hand of living warmth !—* wish me joy of possessing {wo hands, 
once more! Now I’m satisfied—now we are friends! There is a ring 
on that hand; shew it to the fire there, and see if you know it. The 
poor gentleman, whenI got the better of him, entreated me to give that 
to the young lady, your ward, and his dying love and farewell to you. 
But when he was dead, it came into my mind to bring you hand and 
all!’—The unhappy father remained like a statue, speechless, holding a 
dead hand—the hand of his long-lost son. 

The young adventurer was returning, in high hope and fortune, but the 
ship, bound to a Welsh port, happening to be delayed off the Glamorgan 
coast, he determined to land, prior to his final return, perhaps to satisfy 
himself —— the feelings of his young mistress, after so long an ab- 
sence—perhaps, also, wishing to surprise his father and her with the 
sudden announcement, when he should visit home, to depart ne more. 

On occasion of this tragedy, the wretched wrecker lord resigned his 
manor and castle to the family ef Butler, and nothing is recorded of his 
after fate. The ruflian suffered for another crime, soon after. The lady 
is said to have preserved the hand and ring, for the remainder of her 
wasted life, in a sort of little grave, in an earthen vase, planted with 
sweet flowers, as the lady in Boccacio’s,novel preserved all she could 
retain of her lover in a pot of basil. Such was the fearful catastrophe 
which the Glamorganshire annals record as God's Revenge against 
Wreckers.” 

— 

Tue Queen anp Tur Rovat Hovseroip or Portucar.—Donna 
Maria, who was so much caressed by both George IV, and William 
1V, is now grown into a very large, fat woman. I believe it is rare 
to see a person of her age of such an extraordinary size. Her fea- 
tures are rather heavy, if of an interceting cast ; her hair is light 
and dressed in ringlets, but without grnament, and is tied in a knot 
behind. She is reported, however, to be of a harmless, inoffensive 
character, and fond of the pleasures of the table. When hanging 
on the arm of the king, who is a slender youth, the contrast between 
the two is singular ; it recals the line in Hamlet. The miseries to 
which the royal household is reduced can best be appreciated by 
ttating the fact, that the government find it more convenient to take 
charge of and keep the royal establishment, than to pay astated sum 
for the purpose to their sovereigns. ‘The salaries of all are greatly 
in arrear ; and the royal personages are in such distress for money, 
that they are obliged vo procure it on their own promis*ory notes, 
from Jews and private persons, at an immense discount. The palace 
expenses are arranged and regulated under a board of direction. The 
Queen and King dine almost always together, though the former takes 
her breakfasts and dejeuners a la fourchette separate. There are no 
tables for others ; no hangers on, no court people kept. What re- 
mains from the royal board is immediately givea to the poor. The 
servants and all the attendants are on board-wages. Few receptions 
of any sort are given at the palace, and even when there is an audi- 
ence of the Queen, she hardly opens her lips or has communications 
with any one. The priests have considerable influence with her 
Majesty —Ma:quisof Londonderry’s Tour. 

i 


“I Harpiy Knew You."—Deborah Dobbs, a maiden lady of care- 
ful and eccentric habits, treated herself during the present summer 
with a new gown, which, for the first time in her life, was made after 
the fashion of the day. ‘Thus attired, away went Deborah to the 
parish church on the Sunday, a place which, the writer is very sorry 
to say, she did not often visit. When she entered the poreh the 
congregation were singing a psalm, the chorus of which ended with 
‘hallelujah.” Deborah strutted down the centre aisle with an air of 
no small consequence, fancying that every step she took the congre- 
gation were admiring her, and, when about entering the pew door, 
the chorus as above stated commenced, at which Deborah made a 
full stop, and, with a Llusliing smile, eocked her eye around the church 
and up intu the gallery, thinking that it was intended jor her, and 
that they were calling out “I hardly knew you.” With this impres- 
sion, Deborah sat down, and on getting home again did not forget to 
tell her neighbors of the circumstence, and the joke is now amongst 
the roguish boys, when they see Deborah, no matter in what dress 
she may appear, to call out, * I hardly knew you.""—Barnsley corres. 


pondent. 
a 

LaApies’ Veits.—A Cavution.—Curtis, a celebrated writer on sight, 
saye, that the wearing of veils permanently weakens many naturally 
good eyes, on account of the endeavors of the eye to adjust itself to 
the ceaseless vibrations of that too common article ef dress. [ Ladies, 
then, should beware of hiding their pretty eycs and faces with a veil. | 

. 
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From Collburn’s New Monthly. 
THE POPPY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


The man who roams by wild fl»wer'd ditch or hedge, 
Skirung the mead, 
Or treads the cornfield path, along its edge 
May mark a weed, 
Whose rugged scailet gear might well denote 
A road-eide beggar in a soldier's coat. 


Hence, terms misplaced, and thoughts disparaging! 
oO Poppy-flower ! 
Thou art the Croesus of the field—its king— 
A mystic power, 
With emblems deep, and secre: blessings fraught, 
And potent properties that baffle thought. 


When thy hues catch, amid the growing corn, 
The traveller's eye, 

“Weeds! weeds!” he cries, and shakes his head in scorn: 
But when on high 

The grain uplifts its harvest-bearing crest, 

The poppy’s hidden, and the taunt suppress’d. 


So, when our early state is poor and mean, 
Our portion small, 

Our scarlet-blushing moral weeds are seen, 
And blamed by all; 

Butas we ride in rank we win repute, 

Our faults gold-hidden—our accusers mute. 


Why does the poppy with its chaliced store 
Of opiate rare 

Flush in the{fields, and grace the hovel door, 
But to declare, 

That from the city’s palaces forlorn, 

Sleep flies to bless the cottage in the corn. 


And oh! how precious is the anodyne, 
Its cells exude, 
Charming the mind’s disquietude malign 
To peaceful mood, 
Soothing the body’s anguish with its balm, 
Lulling the restless into slumbers calm. 


What ! though the reckless suicide—oppress’d 
By fell desgair, 
Turns toa poison-cup thy chalice, bless’d 


With gifts so rare, 
And basely flying, while the brave remain, 
Deserts the post God gave him to maintain. 
Such art perverted does but more enhance 
That higher power, 
Which, planting by the corn—man’s sustenance, 
The poppy-flower, 
Both in one soil—one atmosphere their breath, 
Rears, side by side, the means of life and death! 
Who, who can mark thee, Poppy! when the air 
Fans thy lips bright, 
Nor move his own in sympathetic prayer, 
To Him whose might 
Combined the powers—O thought bewild’ring deed! 
Of death—sleep—health—oblivion—in a weed! 
rr 
From the New Monthly for September. 


A FIRST ATTEMPT IN RHYME. 
The attempt and not the deed.—Lapy Maceretr. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


A few days since it happened to me to look into a Lady’s Album— 
one of those pretty nuisances which are sent to one like the Tax-gather- 


ers’ Schedules, with a blank or two for the victim to fill up. The Book | 


was of the usual kind: superbly bound of course, and filled with paper 
of various tints and shades, to suit the taste of the contributors :—bait 


ing, one might fancy, with a bluish tinge for Lady , with a light | 


green for Mra. Hall, or Miss Mitford, and with a French white for Miss 
Costello—for Moore with a flesh color, with a gray for the Bard of Me- 
mory, and with rose color for the Poet of Hope—with stone color for 
Allan Cunningham, and with straw color for the Corn Law Rhymer, with 


drab and slate for Bernard Barton and the Howitts, and with a sulphur 


tint for Satan Montgomery. The copper color being, perhaps, aimed at 
the artists in general, who are partial to the warmth of its tone. 

As yet, however, but few of our “celebrated pens” and pencils had 
enriched or ornamented the volume. The ! 
and few; and the pictorial ones were still more rare. Thus 


twenty-two more from the flower to the Group of Stells—if they were 
shells—for they looked mure like petifactions of a cracknel, a French 
al 


bored branch of Fuchsia, there were no Jess than eighteen blank leaves: 


| jingle of verse, 
Poetry—an iniermediate link, as it were, between Blank Verse and 


terary offerings were short | 
between | 
the Mendicant begging fur Scraps in the Frontispiece, and a water-co- | 


ro}, snd a twist—and fifteen barren pages fram the Conchology to the 
great Parrut—which, by the bye, seemed purposely to have been put into 
the same livery u« the lady's foxtma, namely, a pea-green coat, with 
crimeon em is. Toere was o y one more diawing; a view of some 
Dutch place, done in sepia, and which some weg had named in penci 
as “a Piece of BPiown Holland.” 

Tie prove and verse were of the ordinary character: Extracts from 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Mra. Hema *5 8 Perody of ao Irish Melody, 
an Unpublished Ballad, attributed to Sir Walter Scott, and sundry ori 
ginul effusions, including a Sonnet of sixteen lines, to an Infant. here 
were also two specimens of what is called Religious Poetry—the one 
working up a Sprig of Thyme intoan “ ETERNITY!’ and the other 
setting out as jauntily as a Song, but ending in a ‘*‘ HIM.” 

In glancing over these effusions, it was my good fortune to be at- 
tracted to some verses by a certain singularity in their construction, the 
nature of which it required a second peru-al to determine. Indeed, the 
peculiarity was so unohtrusive, that it had escaped the notice of the 
owner of the Album, who had even designated the lines in question as 
“ nothing particular.” They were, she said, as the title implied, the 
first attempt in rhyme, by a female friend; and who, to judge from her 
manner and expressions, with respect to her maiden essay, had certainly 


| not been aware of any thing extraordinary in her performance. On the 

contrary, she had apologized tur the homely and common-place oherac- 
| ter of the lines, and had promised, if she ever improved in her poetry, to 
| contribute another and a better sample. A pledge which Death, alas ! 


had forbidden her to redeem. 

As a Literary Curiosity, the Proprietress of the original Poem has 
kindly allowed me to copy and present it to the pulic. Instead of a 
mere commonplace composition, the careful reader will perceive that 
whilst aiming at, and so singnlarly missing, what Garrick called ‘the 
”’ the Authoress has actually invented a New Species of 


Rhyme, and as such likely to be equally acceptable to the admirers of 


| wap ° 
Thompson and the lovers of Shenstune. 


(COPY.) 
If I were used to writing verse, 
And had a Muse not so perverse, 
Bat prompt at Fancy’s call to spring 
And carol like a bird in Spring ; 
Or like a Bee, in summer time, 
That hums about a bed of thyme, 
And gathers honey and delights 
From ev’ry blossom where it "lights ; 
If I, alas! bad such a Muse, 
To touch the Reader or amuse, 
And breaihe the true poetic vein, 
This page should not be fill’d in vain ! 
But ah! the pow’r was never mine 
To dig for gems in Fancy’s mine ; 
Or wander over land and main 
To seek the Fairies’ cld domain— 
To watch Apollo while he climbs 
His throne in oriental climes; 
Or mark the ‘‘gradual dusky veil” 
Drawn over Tempé’s tuneful vale, 
In classic lays remembered long 
Such flights to bolder wings belong ; 
To Bards who on that glorious height 
Of sun and song, Parnassus hight, 
Partake the fire divine that burns 
In Milton, Pope, and Scottish Burns, 
Who sang his native braes and burns. 4 


For me. a novice strange and new, 
Who ne’er such inspiration knew, 
But weave a verse with travail sore, 
Ordain’d to creep and not to soar, 
A few poor lines alone I write, 
Fulfilling thus a friendly rite, 
Not meant to meet the Critic’s eye, 
For oh! to hope from such as I, 
For any thing’s that’s fit to read, 
Were trusting to a broken reed! 

Ist of Aprii, 1840. E. M. G. 


I ——— 


Tue Most Arrractive Macsyet or Att.—Mr. John Hockins, bet- 
ter known as “the Birmingham Blacksmith,” and teetctaller lecturer, in 
the course of a recent address, earnestly besought the women to support 
the cause, observing tha‘, if they did, the men were sure to follow. He 
was one day, he said, at a scientific lecture, when the lecturer was dila- 
ting upon the attractive powers of the magnet, defying any one to show 
or name any thing snrpassing its powers; he, (Mr. H.) accepted the 
challenge, much to the lecturer's surprise, but he, nevertheless invited 
Mr. H. on to the platform, when he told the lecture: that Woman was 
the Maguet of Magnets; for if that loadstone could attract a piece of iron 
for a foot or two, th re wax a young woman who, when he was a young 
man, used to altract him thirteen milee every Sunday, to have a chat 
with her! 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
The two engravings which we here present, are eapecially worthy of | the structure a mild beanty which comports with the ideal of a young 
queen; while for stern manhood massive piles and frowning battlements 
newspaper. The view above is taken from the Park, and presents a | are appropriate. The next engraving— 





notice as among the most beautiful engravings on wood ever printed in a 


ruly elegant front. The elaborateness of its architectural finish gives 





LUNDON FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE, - 

Gives a further illustration of the architectural arrangements of the In another part of this day's paper will be found an extract from the 
abode of England's Queen, while it shows also, the care paid to that im- address of a Boston editor to his re adore, the good canes and American 
portant feature of any residence, the prospect from its front. The porte rs’ | feeling of which is in excelleat keeping with what all republicans must 
lodge, which in the first picture seems to fugn part of the mair he tilding, | foel, while reading accounts, and examining engravings of the palaces of 
is in the other a beautiful foreground object in the view of the Park. The | the-royalty and nobility of other lands. A splendid government is « 
crowning point of sight in this view of Loudon as ia nearly all views, in | source of national pride, the cost of which is ill azgned for by any ad- 
the distance, is the dome of St. Paul's vantages which ig may confer upon the people. 
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From Blackwood for September. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY READING. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITY COMMUNICATED BY A 
COUNTY MAGISTRATE. 

The event recorded in the following pages is inexplicable on any of | 
the theories usua!ly resorted to in cases of a similar nature. [am not | 
in the slightest degree of an imaginative turn of mind; I farm my own 
Jand; 1 am churchwarden of our parish; fifty years of age, and weigh 
fourteen stone. My memory is far from good. There has been no in- 
stance of somnambulism in my family, except during the last Oxford va- 
cation, when my eldest boy was observed by his mother walking sound 
asleep, but with his eyes open, towards the maid-servant’s roem — 
He had apparently not gone to bed, but must have fallen asleep with 
his clothes on. On my wife’s getting a new maid, there was no recur- 
rence of Frederick’s complaint; so it would not be fair to consider that 
solitary instance as @ proof that such a tendency is in the family. I ge- 
nerally sleep as if for a wager, and, in short, I find it utterly impossible | 
to account for the astonishing incident I am now about to narrate. I | 
will begin with the beginning, and relate every thing exactly as it occur- 
red; and then the fre <> will be able wo form his own judgment. 

On Monday, the 8th of August, 1842, I dined at six o'clock. I ate 
two slises of salmon, three platefuls of boiled mutton, some veal curry, 
a leg and wing of a fowl, (rather tough) a little maccaroni, and some 
apple dumpling. About a pint of sherry was all I drank; besides a 
tumbler or two of Guinness’s porter with my cheese. There were, at 
least, two glasses of port left in thedecanter about eight o’clock when I 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room. I sat down in the large chair 
near the south window, and in a few minutes felt my eyes gradually clos- 
ing in spite of my utmost efforts to keep them open. It was like taking 
a peep into a kaleidoscope; for in that brief glance (while my eyes were 
shut) I saw aconfused mass of bright and beautiful things—but of which 
I could see nothing very connectedly —the fragments of dreams that had 
been broken off, and now formed themselves into very curious combina- 
tions. A slap on the shoulder recalled me to myself, and my restoration 
was perfected by the voice of my wife reininding me, rather sharply, that 
* had taken no notice of the family of my good friend our rector, who 
had walked across fiom the parsonage and had been in the room some 
minutes. More pleasant people it is impossible to imagine; but as I 
have known them all from childhood my apologies were easily made, and | 
in a short time we were all seated round the tea-table, laughing and 
talking as usual. The rector himself had joined us; and while the 
young ones were dilating on subjects that have very little interest for se- | 
date old boys with sons and daughters of twenty-one, I entered into a 
discussion, in an under tone, on the present state of our parochial pros- 
pects. We discoursed cf highwaya, poor-rates, church-rates, Puseyism, | 
dissent, the state of crime, the distress of the country, and the registra- | 
tion court. Iam particular in mentioning the subjects of our conversa- 
tion, in order to show that what followed on that memorable evening 
had no connexion with the train of thought to which I had continued 
steady all night. The ladies sang—but the sweet tones of Emma M— | 
had no effect in turning us from the very prosaical contemplation in 
which we were engaged. It soothed and softened us, perhaps, without 
our knowing it—for | even doubt whether we were conscious th t she 
was at the piano; but of this, at all events, I am sure, that neither of us 
attended in the slightest degree to her performance, and had no idea 
whether she was ‘ wishing she was a fairy,” or begging some person un- 
known to *‘ teach her to forget.’”” Emma's songs could therefore have 
no effect, direct or indirect, on the incidents of that night. Iwas told 
afterwards by one of the party, that they had been engaged in an argu- 
ment about the formation of a book society, and that considerable indig- 
nation was expressed against a worthy neighbor of ours for having pro- | 
tested against the admission of any of the recent novels, He had stuck 
out boldly for the fine old romances of the ghost and dagger school 
—being of opinion that a ruined town inhabited by owls and vampyres 
was a less dangerous place for young ladies of a susceptible turn of mind, 
than the boudoirs in Grosvenor-square and the masquerades of Almacks, 
towhich they were admitted in the fashionable stories of the present 
day. But all this, I solemnly declare, must have passed while M 
and I were going over the affairs of the parish, as I have already stated; | 
for Lamnot conscious of having heard a syllable of the young people’s 
conversation. About ten o’clock there was a universal calling for cloaks 
and bonnets ; I walked with the party to the foot of the garden and let 
them out by the private door; I then took a turn or two in the broad 
gravel walk, enjoying the effects of the moonlight on the stems of the 
dark cedars near the hedge of the orchard; and after about half-an-hour 
of the advertisements in the J'imes, I took my candle and walked quiet- 
ly and sleepily to my room—and now commences the extraordinary part 
of my narrative. 

In my dressing-room is a large tall-backed oak arm-chair, which is 
thought a good specimen of the Gothic carving of Grindlind Gibbons. 
Though furnished with cushions, and nicely stuffed at the sides and back, 
it is more looked upon as an ornamental part of the room than as a por- 
tion of the furniture. Jam not aware of having sat in it before; but on 
this occasion, whether it had been moved from its usual position at the 
wall, or from some impulse for which ] cannot account, I sat down on it, | 
and, before proceeding to undress, adinired the beautiful helmets and 
shields with which the arms of it are ornamented. The room is of pan- 
neled oak, and is therefore very inefficiently lighted witha single candle; 


A 


; the human heart. 


| road. 
| and stop their downward course—but ail in vain. 


| with their fate. 
| scenting his carrion from afar, floated madly downward from the top- 
; most peak of the mountain, from which he had been a spectator of their 
| fate. 
| horses, which turned its dying eyes in terror on its ruthless destroyer; 


| the raven’s wing. 
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and, moreover, the candle was at that moment on the dressing-table near 
the window, at some distance from where I sat; and it is probable that 
fatigue and the sormbreness of the chamber combined to throw me into 
a sleep ; for I can recollect nothing more, My wife, however, was a- 


| larmed by a very loud snoring, and, on opening the door, saw me ins 


profound state ef repose, from which all her efforts were insufficient t 
awake me. She sent for my two eldest girla, and, as if I had only 


| waited for a fit audience, it appears that I began to speak in a clear and 


sonorous voice, and without the slightest hesitation. My daughters, for 


| a moment were rendered incapable of any exertion by their surprise at 


my very unexpected proceedings; but in a few moments they recovered 


| their self-possession, and flying towards a writing desk, which was open 


on one of the tables, they took down, word for word, the whole of my 
oration. On seeing it the following morning, I could not be persuaded of 
the reality of what they told me; but I have now no reason to doubt the 
facts, as they are stated by all the members of my family. The language 


| has no resemblance to my usual style of composition, which, hitherto, 


has been strictly limited to letters of business, and as little of them as 
possible ; nor have the thoughts the slightest connexion with my common 
subjects of contemplation or course of reading, which is principally de- 
voted to the Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and the Quar- 
terly Journal ef Agriculture. I read no novels, and can’t understand 

try ; but I have gained two prizes for turnips, and was only beet by 

1d Spencer in the feeding of sheep. With these few preliminary re- 
marks, I proceed to lay before the reader the manuscript of my daugh- 
ters, only assuring him that they adhered most strictly to the very words 
Lused. They have added nothing; and, as far as possible, omitted no- 
thing. It appears I kept my eyes shut the whole time. I held forth my 
right arm at full length, and began as follows— 


The slanting rays of the fast declining sun illuminated with sombre 


| light the shadows cast by the projecting masses of the Appenines across 


a deep mountain gorge, whose recesses were more intensely darkened 
by the groves of dark pine-trees, interspersed with the wild oaks, which 
give such an enchanting richness to the landscapes of Italy. An eagle, 
poised high in air, bore far up on its bright and dazzlirg wings the full 
glow of sunshine, and seemed like a sapphire fixed in the deep blee fir- 


| mament above, through which came faintly, one by one, the faint stars 


of evening, and mingled their feeble light with the expiring glories of 
the great orb of day. There was no moving object to diversify the scene 
Earth lay calm in the now deepening shadows, and heaven looked meek- 
ly down; 4 faintly whispering breeze played mournfully among the cedar 
tops. It was an evening fitted to call forth the fondest aspirations of 
Suddenly the deep silence was broken by the rushing 
of wheels over the flinty roads; and, emerging from the gloomy depths 
of the mountain gorge, a carriage was whirled with resistless impetuosi- 
The horses, with wildly-gazing eyes, and manes floating on the air 
rushed forward uncontrolled; for the seat of the driver was empty, and 
the reins hung in tangled masses about their feet. Piercing the heavy 
sounds of the chariot wheels, and audible above the thundering of the 
horses’ hoofs, re-echoed from the granite sides ef the pass through which 
they were hurrying, arose a faint scream—a white handkerchief was visi - 
bly waved to and fro from the window, as if intended for a signal of dis - 
tress—but the screams grew gradually fainter and fainter, and in a short . 
time the handkerchief was withdrawn. Meantime the four terrified 
horses continued their career, till at a winding of the valley they dashed 
against a chestnut-tree, which fortunately detached it from the traces, 
and left the infuriated animals to plunge their desperate way adown the 
steep sides of the precipice that formed one boundary of the narrow 
Crashing through bushes in their fall, and rebounding from rock 
to rock, the noble steeds struggled madly to dash their feet into the soi} 
With nostrils wide 
distended, and blood pouring from every limb, they toiled and wrestled 
The deep abyss swallowed them; and the wild vulture, 


His talons were fixed in the still quivering flank of one of the 


but, with a hoarse croak, the vulture darted his beak into the maddened 


| charger’s side, and a moment of fearful agony put an end to its woes 


for ever. 

The carriage, which had been arrested by the projecting trunk of the 
chestnut, was broken into several pieces by the shock. Low sounds, as 
if a person in a troubled dream, were now heard to issue from the por- 
tion of it which still held together; and gradually the inarticulate sounds 
shaped themselves into words, and a soft sweet voice repeated several 
times, “‘ Gianetta! Gianetta! where art thou?” The fair sufferer seem- 
ed scarcely eightecen years of age. Her long raven black hair lay ix 
wild clusters over her pallid cheeks, like night upon a lily; and the 
silken lashes that veiled her still closed eyes were black and glossy as 
Her slim and graceful figure was enveloped in @ 
mantle of black Genoa velvet of the richest texture; and her elegantly 
formed foot was protected by richly-colored silk stockings and white 
satin shoes. “ Gianetta !” she said, “art thou killed?” but no answer 
was returned. She opened heg eyes timidly, as if afraid to discover the 
full misery of her situation; antl closed them again, convulsively exclaim- 
ing— Holy Virgin! Lam alone.” After afew minutes’ relapse into 


| her former state, she rapidly sprang up, leapt down from the seat, and 


gazed round her. Night bad begun suddenly to close in: and in the 
distance the low growl of an advancing thunder-storm was heard, The 
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landscape had become more shadowy beneath the approaching tempest, 
and the depths of the ravine, over which she was stacding, were from 
Lime to time illuminated by fitful flashes of the electric fluid. “ Holy 
mother! what a fearful night !’’ exclaimed Fedorina, clasping herhands: 
«but Gianetta and Pardumo are sure to pursue the carriage: they will 
follow the course the wild horses ran along, and will overtake me ere it 
be quite dark. I will go and meet them.” . 

Gianetta was the waiting-woman of Fedorina, and Pardomo was her 
male attendant. At the village in which they had stopped to change 
horses, while the domestics were busy in hurrying the people of the inn, 
the chergers, who had not yet been loosed from their harness, hed been 
alarmed by some cause or other, and had galloped forward till arrested 
in the dreadful manner we have described. 

Fedorina, wrapping her mantle closely round her, and taking in her 
hend a small bundle ot wearing apparel, started forward; but in the 
darkness of the night, and the agitation of her spirits, she proceeded in 
the opposite direction from that which she intended, and strained her 
ayes amid the increasing darkness in looking for her attendants. She 
paused every now and then to listen, but nothing met her ear but the 
distant buoming of the thunder among the hills, and the wild rash of the 
wind, which, in fits and starts, made itself heard among the pines. Fa- 
tigue at last combined with terror and anxiety to exhaust her strength. 
She was just on the point of resigning herself to her fate in despair, 
when, through a deep vista of the mountain-path, she saw a@ light.— 
Hope renewed her strength, and she hurried forward, muttering a prayer 
of thanksgiving to her patron saint, and sank exhausted on the threshold 
of ahermitage. It was a narrow cell, carved out of the solid rock, and 
its rude recesses were illumined by the trembling light ef one solitary ta- 
per. A crucifix stood against the wall, and Fedurina was creeping to- 
wards it to tell her beads, when, on a small table near the candle, she 
liscovered a rosary and an illuminated black-letter missal. Joyfully she 
gazed on the hallowed objects, when she was startled by hearing a voice 
which proceeded from the inner part of the cell, to which the light could 
not penetrate. She half raised herself to listen, and caught indistinctly 
the following words :—*‘ Stranger, whoever thou art, approach, and hear 
the last words of Father Geronymo.”” There was something in the 
tones of the voice that did not seem ailegether unknown to her. She 
alipt noiselessly to the spot from which the vuice proceeded, and on a 
low pallet on the ground she recognized a human figure in the extremity 
of weakness. 

“ Father,” she said, “ can a helpless female be of any use to you in 
your sad condition?” . 

“Ha! that voice!’’ exclaimed the hermit: “ say—say, who art thou? 
speak! I have but a few minutes to live.”’ 

* [ am Fedorina, the daughter of the Count Viterbo.” 

“« Mysterious Heaven!” replied the dying man: ‘and doest thou rot 
recognize me, lady? Theobaldo, the monk—the confessor of thy lady 
mother? On!’’—Here some pang seemed to overcome him, but whe- 
ther from mental or bedily suffering it was impossible to say. 

‘¢ Rememberest thou not the Baron di Birndello?’’ continued the her- 
mit, too ill to observe the start with which the name was received by the 
listening auditor. ‘“‘ When death had dissolved your mother’s matriage 
with the Count Viterbo, the noblest in the land contended for her favor. 
She refused the most tempting offers, and poured her whole affection on 
the young Baron di Birndello.” 

“My mother !”’ exclaimed Fedorina: “ impossible !”’ 

“He resisted her offers; he despised the rank and wealth she was 
.ble and willing to bestow on him, for his affections were otherwise ea- 
gazed, though I know not the object of his love.” 

Fedorina breathed more freely, and raised her eyes in thankfulness. 

“« But his coldness only added fresh impetuosity to the passien of the 
Countess Viterbo. She gave way to the ungovernable fury of her love, 
and” Here the voice of the hermit died away. 

“And what? Oh, keep me not in suspense!”’ exclaimed Fedorina : 
«‘ what did she do?” 

‘I know not,” continued the hermit after a pause; “I knew that her 
ternper was inexorable, and I pressed her to be more open in her reve- 
lations, but she guarded her secret even at the confessional. At last, a 
year ago, the young Baron di Birndello suddenly disappeared. A woman 
whose love has been spurned is capable of any extent of cruelty in her re- 
venge.” 

“ Blessed St. Antonio!’’ cried Fedorina, “ what dost thou think was 
his fate 1” 

‘She had a castle ina remote part of the cguntry; strange rumors 
got abroad of troops of horsemen, in the countess’s livery, being seen on 
the borders of her Appenineestates. I left Viterbo in hopes of discover- 
ing his prison, if he is indeed imprisoned; but all my inquiries are vain. 
From every thing I can hear, I fear the worst, and that she has’”— 





“ Oh, say on—tell me all !”’ exclaimed Fedorina, clasping her hands : 
‘ let me know the worst. You think she—oh, I tremble to say the word 
—she mud but no! no! she cannot have been so base.” She 
kneeled beside the pallet of the hermit, and urged him to finish bis event- 
ful story, but her attempts were useless The exertion had been teo 
much for his strength, and after a few feeble efforts to clear his throat, 
he laid his head back on his pillow, and after three loud groans expired. 
Exhausted by all she bad undergone, Fedorina fel! senseless on the body 
of the deceased. Loud thunder roared around ; lurid flashes of light- 
ning glanced fitfully across the mouth of the cavern, and the rain fell in 
‘ortents on the roof. The taper was burned out, and when consciousness 
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returned to the hapless maiden, she was in impenetrable darkness, while 
she elemental war seemed to shake the old hermitage to its foundation. 

The grey faint streaks of dawn broke on the disturbed slumbers of the 
terrified Fedorifa. The light feebly struggling through the still storm 
clouds, cast a dismal hue on the interior of the cave. She wakened, 
and for a time was unconscious of her position ; but the jagged walls, 
the oaken crucifix, the table and the rosary, recalled her to a knowledge 
of the events of the preceding day. She gazed on the features of the 
hermit as he lay ina state of calm which she fuund it difficult to believe 
to be indeed death, and not a profound sleep, and her heart sank within 
her as she thought on the utter loneliness of her situation. Nor was 
the information the dying father Geronymo had contributed, fitted to 
soothe her agitated mind—a murder, and of such a dreadful nature—to 
be perpetrated by a female hand and that hand her mother’s! 'Twas al- 
most too much fur her reason to support; but in reliance on the assis- 
tance of St. Antunio, and the purity of her own heart, she determined 
to continue the pursuit which the hermit had begun, and penetrate the 
mystery which shrouded the young baron’s fate. Brought up together 
from infancy—for Birndello was the ward of her father—it is not sur- 
prising that their hearts were united in a mutual flame. Furmed with 
every grace of body, and endowed with every ornament of mind, the 
youthful lovers adored each other, and were the admiration of every one 
who beheld them. The death of the Count Viterbo interrupted their 
dreams of happiness. The Countess inerposed her power ; and in the 
agony of a wounded spirit, Fedorina, who was endowed with the im- 
mense possessions of her aunt, left the paternal home which had been 
the witness of her happiest years—of her opening affections—and of 
their untimely blight, and accompanied solely by the domestica we have 
mentioued at the commencement of our tale, had begun her journey to 
one of her largest properties in the vicinity of Lombardy. The meeting 
with the hermitwhom she recognised as having for many years been the 
confessor at her father’s castle, turned the tide of her thoughts into 
other channels, She had loved her father—zhe had feared her mother— 
and now rose in her heart the determination to revenge the murder of 
har lover ; if, as her fears too vividly suggested to her, the dagger of 
her imperious mother was actually steeped in Birndello’s blood, Ags 
she revolved her future plans, her self-reliance gradually returned, and 
ere the sun had reached his mid-day throne, and poured a flood of splen- 
dor over the landscape, freshened by the storms of the night, she had 
taken her resolution. She doffed her feminine apparel, and encased her 
lelicate form in the rough serge dress and coarse garments of father Ge- 
ronymo. With careful hands she dug a grave for his inanimate remains 
at the side of the hermitage, and with some difficulty conveyed his atte- 
nuated corse to its last resting-p!ace. With tears and prayers for the 
repose of his spirit, she spread the earth upon bis tomb and then return- 
ed to the cave to meditate on what he had told her ere he died. A 
spring which murmurred at her dwelling-place, supplied her with its li- 
quid beverage, and in a smal! cupboard she discovered a copious supply 
of bread and vegetables, alung with a considerable quantity of the com- 
mon cheese of that neighborhood. These provisions had probably been 
laid in by the provident care of the hermit before his illness, or had been 
supplied by the piety and charity of the surrounding peasants. However 
it was, she thanked St, Antonio for the gift, and ate of the bounties of 
providence with a grateful mind. Refreshed by her meal she lifted the 
guitar, with which the hermit appeared to have soothed his solitude, and 
touching its strings in the most melancholy manner, she sang in a voice. 
of exquisite sweetness the following hymn :— 


“ When through the purple depths of air, 
Theocean’s rolling wave, 

Tempestuous sorrows doom'd to care, 

Tocise in hope, in grief to dare— 
Antonio save! Antonio save ! 


ATHAN. 





“ When terror in its mirky gloom, 
Unused the soul tocheer, 

Parts from the wonder of its doom— 

Shines like a sunbeam on its tomb— 
Anvonio hear! Antonio hear ! 


“Oh! when the spirit wildly free, 

Where hatred’s jute is dumb, 
Shrinks from the misery to be, 
And like a dove returns to thee— 

Antonio come ! Antonio come !” 

The last notes had scarcely died away, when her quick ear caught the 
sound of steps at the entrance of the cave. The guitar was immediately 
laid aside—the hood of the mantle drawn close forward over her face, 
and she had only time to seat herself in a dark part of the grotto, when 
the intruder entered. He was a tall, dark-eyed man dressed as a hunts- 
man ; his short sword et his side and his carbine swung over his shoul- 
der, showed that he was armed in defence of his master’s game. 

“ Give you good-day,” he said to the fictitious hermit, lifting his large 
broad-brimmed hat for a mement—* L expected to see thee as usual at 
the mouth of the cave.” 

Fedorina made some indistinct answer in a feigned voice, in which 
“age” and “ sickness’’ were the only words that seemed to have been 
perceived. 

“ Illness!’ said the man, “ by our Lady of Grief, ‘tis a pity thou’rt 
ill at the present time, just when thy ghostly help is most needed.” 

“ Ia what waycan I be useful 7” enquired Fedoriaa. 
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“Come to the castle as the bell strikes seven to-vight—but stay, thou ) 1 know that you have relented at last, and art going to let death put an 


hast never visited the castle—hast thou 7” 

Fedorion answered in the negative. ; 

“ Then ’tis easy to give thee directions how to find it. At twohun- 
dred yards’ distance in the woud, thou wilt discover a waterfall—ascend 
the stream for half a mile, andin a mountain gorge on the left, the castle 
gates will be before thee.” 

“ But wherefore am I required 1—I seldom leave my home—]I am un- 
used to such exertic lo 

« ¢ Twill do thee good, holy father ; and if thou wilt enquire at the 
buttery hatch for Pietro Manzoni, thou wilt not be displeased with thine 
entertainment—‘ail not at the hour [ have mentioned, for great events de- 
vend on thy punctuality. As for me, I hate blood flowing without the 
eae of the priest.”’ 

“ Blood! Gracious Madonna of Miserecordia 
na—but checking herself, she added in her assumed voice, “ Be it a0, my 
son—l will not fail thee—farewell, and benedicite !” 

“ Farethee well, my good Geronymo,” replied the buntsman, not heed- 
ing her agitation, ¢ id retired from the cave. : 

** Blood! blood !” she repeated to h aself when again left alone— 
“holy Antonio, for what trials am I reserved ? My visiter looks fierce 
and bold but not crvel—Oh ! what is the business for which I am requir- 
ed? And how am I to comfort myself?” These meditations occupied 
her till it was time to proceed on her journey ; and, breathing a prayer 
for the assistance of St. Antonio and all saints, she seized the walking- 
staff of the deceased father Geronymo, and walke d trembling from her 
cell. She directed her course as she had been instructed by the hunte- 
man, and following the small brook upwards, she arrived in a short time 
at the castle gates. Itseemed an old building which had been suffered 
in many places to go to decay. The turrets were grey with age, the moat 
of the drawbridge was dry, and through the iron railings she saw that 
the oatward courtyard was covered with grass. Every thing around her 
gave it the appearance of desertion and desolation; and it was only 
when she saw anaged porter advance towards the gate with a bunch of 
massive keys at his girdle, in anawer to her summons, that she could per- 
suade herself the mansion was inhabited. 

“ Holy father! ’ said the porter, throwing open the wicket, “ it re- 
joices me to see you in the castle, which for so many years has been un- 
blest with a reverend visitor.” 

«Ts there then no holy man in this house?” inquired Fedorina. 

“ None=-for I can’t believe’’—here the porter paused, and looked anx- 
iously round to see that no one could overhear him—*‘I cannot believe 
thet Father Anselmo is a son of Mother Church.” 

“No! he lives here ?—why then am [ sent for?” 

“ That you will learn ere long—but for this Father AnselmoI bave my 
suspicions,” added the porter, leading the way under a lowarchway. “His 
hand, I take it, is readier for his sword-handle than his breviary; his 
only crucifix is the hilt of his dagger—a fearful man, a fearful man!” 
The porter would apparently have gone on in his communications, if he 
had not been interrupted by a voice in the dark passage into which they 
had entered. 

** Babbling fool!” it said, “conduct the priest where thou art ordered, 
and be sile nt.”’ 

“Ha! pardon, holy father, good Father Anselmo—I was but telling 
this holy man that—that—the night was cold.” 

Another indignant exclamation of ‘fool’’ was the only reply to the ter- 
sified old man’s prevarication, and the cowled figure of a tall dark man 
stalked hurriedly past the pair. 

“T am a dead man,” zaid the old porter—* that was Father Anselmo 
—he heard what I enid. Oh! I ama dead man!” 

‘Fear not,” said Fedorina, wishing te comfort her companion, although 
greatly alarmed herself—* No evil will befall you from the enmity of a 
holy priest.” 

*Of an incarnate fiend,” replied the porter in a low tone—and con- 
tinued his way withvut uttering another word. 

“Whither do you guide me?” inquired Fedorina, who perceived that 
they had now left the main body of the castle, and were walking towards 
a dark tower, of which the upper portion was in ruins, and all overgrown 
with ivy. 

“To the donjon cells,” replied the porter. ‘I will wait for thee at 
the door, and conduct thee out again to her when thy task is done.”’ 

‘What task is mine ?” asked Fedorina anxiously. 


"? exclaimed Fedori- 


“That in truth | know not,” said the porter, “ but ’twill be a short 
shrift, I guess; for the voice of Father Anselmo portended mischief near. 
But here is the gate,” he added, taking one of the keys and applying it 
to an immense iron-bound door in the centre of the tower. “ Descend 
forty steps, and you will find yourself in a gallery—ge boldly forward 
with this lantern in your hand, and return tome here.” 

Fedorina took the lantern, aad breathing an orison to her guardian pro- 
tectors, slie began to descend the steps. The walls were damp with dew, 
and, as she descended deeper, the horrors of the scene increased. Toads, 
newts, and venomous reptiles, awakened at the light, to which they were 
unaccustomed; and bats flew round and round in incredible numbers, 
gibbering and screaming as they rushed out from the dark recesses of the 
subterranean caverns. Fedorina, nevertheless, boldly pursued her way, 
and was startled when she heard a feeble voice issuing from the corner 
of the dungeon, and saying, 

“Tempt me no more, base woman—your threats and promises are 
equally inyaia! Butha! what is this—you have seat me e priest; then 
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end to my sufferings. Welcome, boly man! I hail your coming as a har- 
binger of a release from pain!’ 

“ And art thou prepared to die?” said Fedovina, lifting her lantern go 
as to throw the light om the countenance of the prisoner. A face met her 
view, squalid and pale—the eyes were glaring, and the cheeks attenu- 
ated to the utmost degree of thinness; long masses of hair fell over the 
countenance, and mingled with the clotted beard that rolied over the 
breast. It was a dreadful sight, and Fedorina shuddered as she looked 

“ Prepared to die?” replied the prisoner ‘‘scest thou my face? this 
dungeon! this wasted body? these miserable cyes? and ask me if I am 
prepared to dive. Oh, had it not been for one prevailing wish, one ab- 
sorbing, burning, overmastering desire, these hollows sliould long ago 
have re-echocd my last sighs! It is revenge! the one glittering hope 
that has cheered me through all the countless ages during which 1 have 
been immured. Revenge! tbe feast of gods!—ha, ha, ha!’’—and, in a 
paroxysm of excitement, the prisoner threw himself back on the ground, 
from which he had half arisen. Fedorina was shocked and terrified 

“Calm yourself, my son,” she said soothingly; for she feared that in- 
sanity was mixed with the vehemence of the prisoser’s words. “You 
should banish such sinful thoughts. You know not at what hour you 
may be called upon to die.” 

‘“‘ Hear me, holy father! ere you ask me to be calm. 1 loved and was 
beloved by the fairest, the noblest, the purest; but hush! of that dread 
secret let me say no more. Sufficient that I was deceived—that in ab- 
sence slie forgot me—that she yielded to the entreaties of ancther—that 
at the altar, in vowing Lerself to another, she trampled on her truth and 
#n my soul! Yes! my soul withered from the hour I heard of her apos- 
tasy; and even from this wretched prison—with these emaciated hands 
held up—with this trembling voice, I curse her!—Ah! no, no! I curse 
her not. Holy father! hast thou no balm for a tortured heart like mine? 
She was deceived !—she was not false ; and her foes and mine shall not 
tear from me the last consulation that remains—the belief Uiat she loves 
me still.” 

Fedorina was afflicted with the agony of the prisoner's grief, and re- 
mained sileat when he had ceased to speak. 

“Sir priest,”’ said a barsh voice in a whisper at her ear, ‘“‘ methinks 
thou art slow in executing thy task. Take his confession—sbrive him, 
and begone.”’ 

Fedorina looked at the person who addressed her. It was a tall 
figure, enveloped in sable garments, and deeply veiled. 

“Who art thou?” inguired Fedorina, “ and how did’st thou gaia ad- 
mission to this cell?” 

“« Answer me not, caitifl, but finish thy office. Hath he confessed ?”’ 

“What whispers are those in the dark,” exclaimed the prisoner, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow. ‘I thought I heard the mutterings of the ti- 
gress before her spring. Is it thou, wretchedest of women? Leave me, 
I tell thee. Thy presence is more pestilential than the slimy and creep- 
ing things that crawl over my couch. Away! I defy thee!” 


“¢ Thou knowest not the fate that awaits thee, if my last efforts to save 
thee are refused. How sayest thou—wealth, boundless as wish can clainr 
—rank that may satisfy the most ambitious—and love that shall never 
know diminution?—or, a lingering death in this lone dungeon, unless, 
indeed, it be exchanged for the torturing rack? Choose!’ 

“Caresses from hands dripping with blood ?—kisses frem lips polluted 
with sin?) Away! give me the rack, and leave me to my own thoughts!”’ 
screamed the prisoner, clenching his withered hand. 


“Then—to thine office, priest!” said the veiled stranger, “and visit 
me in the dark chamber when thy work is done.’’ And casting a scowl! 
on the unliappy victim of her cruelty, she rapidly retired. 


Fedorina applied herself as well as she was able in her assumed cha- 
racter to comfort the afflicted man; but hia efforts had been too much 
for his strength, and he rested apparently unconscious of her presence. 
She was about to retire, when suddenly, by a great effort, raising him- 
self, he said— 

“Father, take this paper. In it is written my story. If thou succeed- 
est in escaping from this dreadful place, make my misfortune known. 
Leave me—leave me now; and, if I live, return!” 


Fedorina took the packet, and placed it in a fold of her drees. The 
voice of the old porter was now heard, impatiently calling her from the 
top of the winding stair, and, with a prayer for the prisonei’s repose, 
she left him. When she emerged into the open air, the night had al- 
ready closed in—-the porter, muttering some words about having been left 
waiting too long in the cold, led the way to another quadrangle of the 
castle, and pointing to a distant wing of the building, bade her god-speed, 
and left her. As she advanced to the entrance, she was astonished by the 
sudden appearance of the same mysteriously-dressed figure she had seen 
in the archway as she first came, and whom the porter had described to 
her as Father Anselmo. 

“ Take heed of what you hear in the dark chamber,”’ he said, as he 
flitted by; “ but, as you value your life, take no notice.”’ 


Before Fedorina had time to observe him, be was gone. She went 
forward, and, on pushing open a low door, she found herself in a large 
oaken hall, which was as dark as the dungeon she had just left. 

“Come hither, sir priest,” said the same imperious voice that had held 
such strange colloquy with the prisoner. ‘‘ Has your penitent made up 
his mind to die ?” 

“ Madam,” said Fedorina in a trembling voice, and even in the dark- 
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ness pulling forward the hood of her mantle, so as to to hide her counte- 
nance entirely, ‘he is a bold-spirited, and a aoe erate man.’ 

* Has he told thee no secret ?—how be was cheated in his love, and 
how he rejects the advances of a noble lady who is dying to be his 
bride 7” 

“ Nooght did he say on such a subject bey: ond what you heard with 
your own ears; he seems influenced with anger against some one whom 
he did not name. 

“’Twas me! I know he hates me; and it rejoices 
that I have him in my power! Yes, Birndello! 
the lantern has fallen from thy hand. Art thou | 
—Speak !”’ 

Fedorina with difficulty commanded herself 
clination to faint. 

Yes!’ continued the haughty dame; “he shall dearly rue having 
preferred the unripe charms of a paltry girl to the hand of the Countess 
Viterbo! 

Jt was in the presence of her mother that Fedorina stood! She trem- 
bled in every limb; yet, at the bot'om of all her grief and all he 
lurked a ray of hope, a spark of rejoicing! She 
lived, and that he loved her! 

‘“« Thou speakest not, sir priest ! 
sign of changing his resolution ? 

‘‘None, my lady, none,” answered Fedorina 
de ath to the hated offers that were made him.” 

* Then he shall have it, priest. Whatho! Anselmo!” But the only 
answer to her call was the echo, as the werds sounded through the raft- 
ers of the gigantic hall. Atlength a low and sad voice 
ceeding evidently from beneath the floor. 

‘“‘ Three days, and yet without food! oh, cruel, cruel fate !”’ 

The enraged countess stamped with her feet upon the floor. 
detard! I spoke not tothee! What ho! Anselmo! 

«Water, Water!”’ said the voice—‘‘I adjure thee, whoever thou art, 
to send me but a morsel to eat, a drop to drink—pity, pity!” 

“‘ Has all the world turned against me?” shouted the countess ; ‘ has 
hell leagued with my enemies to drive me mad? Peace, old dastard— 
and die—for I am tired of your existence. Anselmo, ho!’’ 

““ Madam, may it please you to let me retire 1o my humble cell ?’’ said 
Fedorina, anxious to escape from the castle, and to peruse the paper 
which Birndello had put into her hand. 

“No, base priest! it pleases me not. In this castle you shall stay to 
see how I am revenged. His blood shall flow upon the scaffold—and ere 
to morrow’s sun has reached its meridian height, these boards shail be 
moistened with the purple stream. Anselmo!” 

In answer to her call, Anselmo came at last. ‘‘ Conduct this priest,”’ 
she said, “to the marble gallery—there let him tell his beads till mid- 
night; at that hour bring him hither, and conduct the prisoner also to 
this chamber, and let them pass the night in preparation for the fate that 


has been spared Birndello too long. When the bell surikes four tomor- 
row, hedies. Begone!” 
Anselmo bowed reverently to the € 


my heart to know 
Ha ! foolish priest, 
nwell? Whatails thee?” 


sufficiently to resist an in- 


r terror, 
knew that Birndello 
' 


Answerme! Did Birndello give no 


; “he said he preferred 


was heard, pro- 


‘ Silenee, 


Sountess, and beckoning to Fedorina 
to follow, descended into the quadrangle. Fedorina was so deeply struck 
with horror and amazement, that she was scarcely conscious of what she 
did. She was roused by the voice of her companion. 
How found you the prisoner in the cell?” he asked—* does he bear 

boldly up ?”’ 

“He does,” replied Fedorina—“ but it amazes me that a stranger 
should be summoned to his aid, when within the walls of this castle there 
is @ spiritual guide so near at hand.” 


“ Ah! holy father, ’tis not always the ho oi that makes the friar ; thou 
hast had experience of that, | warrant,”’ said F ather Anselmo, in a tone 
that for a moment made Fedorina afraid that he had discovered her im- 
posture. ‘‘I was not always a monk, nor, except in this apparel, and 
havi ng professed me in the holy order of St. Benedict, am I one now. 
Bred a soldier, and with fame and honor wooing me in my military ca 
reer, | was madly in love with a lady high above me in rank—why should 
I conceal it? the same we have this moment left—the Countess Vite rbo 
At that time, she was young, beautiful, and unmarried. I was rejected 
for a richer wooer—and in despair became a monk. I have long repent- 
ed me of the rash step, and have be enc ured of my misplaced affection. 
I have managed to get installed in this castle near her person. I have 
watched her for some years, and seen her wickedness growing with ev very 
day. ‘The cup of her sorceries is nearly full, and the uplifted sword is 
ready to fall upon her head. But here is the marble gallery. We meet 
again at midnight; till then, farewell.’ As he was turning to go away, 
the old porter burried up to them in the doorway of the gallery. 

“Qh, such a strange thing has happened! 
ere srowing plentiful in this dismal place! 
at ve 


Holy mother! adventures 


A dead body has been found 
r hermitage, holy father, and a man and woman have been arrested 


uspicion, and lodged in the marble gallery. At first, it was thought 
tobe Father Geronymo himself that they had slain, and tried to hide by 
throwing a little earth over the body; but I knew very well it couldn't 
be he, for you know, holy father, that Geronymo ia alive before us; ; and 
= perhaps, it is a little oa agg eg least, so I think—that he is the 
irdered man. So I believe, as it is not the same, it must most likely 

~ somebody else—but upon this I should like to hear your opinion.’ 

“A man and woman, is it 1” enquired Father Anse Imo ; ““ let me see 
them—aud hold your sil y tongue, fuol—ge to your gate and sleep.” 

“ They ure in the marble gallery,” answ ered the porter, bowing low. 


On s 





| 
| 
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“ My lady will examine into the affair to-morrow, and has ordered the 
rack to be erected in the great quadrangle to enquire into the circumstanoe 
at her leisure.” 

“ Retire, fool, and give free egress to any who shows you this ring 
And now, Father Geronymo, let us go into the gallery, and I will see 
these strangers.” 

The gallery was nearly dark—but in the uncertain light Fedorina at 
once discovered her attendants, Pardomo and Giannetta,in the suspected 
murde rer. 

‘Pon my honor asa gentleman,” exclaimed Pardomo, when Fedorine 
aol Anselmo entered the apartment, “ as lam a gentleman-and a cour- 
ier, a sinner and a Christian, | never murdered an old mas, whether @ 
hermit or otherwise. 

“ Nor I—I do declare,” 
were 








chimed in Giannetta; “ and if my young lady 
here, she would give me a character, [am sure.” 


“ You do not speak like murderers,” answered Anselmo. 


“* Nor /ook like them either; if this light were a little more favorable 
to the features and figure, you would see at once that I have no resem- 
blance to a bloodthirsty villain, amusing himself by cutting old hermits” 
throats. I have not the least resemblance to any raseal ot the kind.” 

“Nor I,” again chimed in Giannetta, “andif my young lady—"’ 

** Whence come ye then?” interposed Anselmo. 

“In search of our young lady, She was run away with yesterday in 
her — ; we found the carriage all smashed to atoms on the road, 
but as for my dear young mistress—”’ 

“Oh dear! oh dear !”’ chimed in Giannetta, “I fear the robbers have 
found her.”’ 
‘* And thou,” continued Anselmo, addressing Pardomo, “thow art anx- 
ious to discover thy young mistress. Come with me, and we shall per- 
haps be able to trace her.” 

‘Willingly, holy father—but Giannetta, this young woman, what's to 
yecome of her a 

‘ Trust her to Father Geronymo—he will watch over her.” 

‘It isn’t every confessor I could leave her with,” replied Pardomo, 
“but this holy friar seems old and feeble. Good-by, Giannetta ; keep 
up your spirits. Nobody eould believe we were murderers if it was only 
daylight, and they could see us clearly. I’m coming, sif.” And so 6 


I 


ing, he followed Anselmo, and left Fedorina alone with Giannetta. 
may easily be supposed that the recognition was soon made. Giannetta’s 
raptures we do not venture to describe, or the terror that fell on her 
when the whole danger of their situation was revealed to her. 

“Ob gracious! good my lady, what shall we do? If my old lady re- 
cognizes us, | don’t know what she'll say to us; and sucha dress for you 
to be seen in—so very unbecoming, gracious me! Ha! holy angels, what 
was that?” 

It was only a gust of wind that howled mournfully among the rafters 
of the ancient gallery. 

“] thought | beard a seream,” 


continued Giannetta; “did you heas 
nothing, signora ?”’ 


But Fedorina’s thoughts were too much occupied to attend to the tit- 
tle-tattle of her maid. Time wore on, and she in vain seated herself at 
the window to watch the rising moon, in hopes that its light would enable 
her to decipher the writing placed in her hand by the Baron di Birndello. 

cloud occasionally sailed over the pale face of the nocturnal luminary, 
and the rising wind swayed to and fro, in front of the window, the thick 
branches of an aged sycamore, so a8 to envelope the Manuscript in tow 
deep a shade to allow of its contents being read. At intervals, and by 
great labor and perseverance, she made out the following lines:—‘Ob 
thou, iuto whose possession this manuscript may fall, | commit myself 
to your Christian goed offices ; or, if my fate shail have been acc omplish- 
ed, and the hund that now writes these trembling syllables is cold in 
de th, I luy upon your conscience the duty of revenge. Bythe Countess 
Viterbo Lam murdered. Afier the supposed death of her husband, she 
persecuted me with her love. I remained deaf to her entreaties, for my 
soul burned for the beautiful Fedorina. Yes—false, faithless, fickle, Fe- 
dorina!—it was to you only that my heart was subject. How ofien have 
I pressed thee in these arms, and told thee that no danger—nv extent of 
time—no quantity of temptation, should ever—ever”’ Fedorina’s 
eyes filled with tears, and the envious cloud for a long period enveloped 
the moon. When she recovered power to proceed, her eyes rested om 
another part of the page. ‘Since my imprisonment in this gloomy 
cell, they have told me she has given her hand to the Marquis di Vi 
cenzona—witnesses who were present at the ceremony have been ad- 
mitted to my dungeon to give me the sickening details—they described 
their smiles—the looks of languishment she cast on the bridegroom— 
the kisses he impressed upon her lips, Oh, Fedorina—is this the re 
ward of all my love?’ 

‘’Tis false as hell!” exclaimed the unhappy girl. 
quis di Vicenzona. 

“Holy Madonna!”’ cried Giannetta, startled at the vehemnence of her 
mistress. ‘* What has disturbed you, signora?” 

“’ Tis false, I say 'tis false,” continued Fedorina, 
her feelings forgetting the prevence of her aitendant. “They have deluded 
yuu with false reports, dear Lirndeilo! How eculdst thou believe thy 
Fedoriua so unworthy of your regard? And yet he could not believe i= 
—uo—no ;—at first be might perhaps be persuaded—but when he reflect- 
ed—when he remembered—ah !—did he not tell me in the cell that he be- 
| lieved me true ?—He did!—he did!” and, rolling the paper proudly im 
bec band, sue determined to prepare for the dreful moeting thar awaited 








‘‘T bate the Mar- 


in the excitement of 
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per. The eld castle clock now sounded the quarter to twelve. 
moon had sunk to rest—there was pitch-darkness in the gallery. 

“ Would you like me, signora, to give your hair a little plait? It must 
ve very much tangled by that nasty hood,” said Giannetta. ‘I’ve got a 
semb here, and a brush;’’ but Fedorina dashed aside her band 


The 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


The 


door opened, and a tall fizure with a dark lantern appeared at the gate- | 


way: “ Are you prepared ” said Father Anselmo. : 
“ We are ready,” revlied Fedorina. ‘ This trembling maiden,” 


wointing to Giannetta, “ will accompany us. Is it allowed her to do 0?” | 
| cess—he drew up the velvet curtain—and, telling them that in ten min- 


“ Without doubt,” replied Anselmo. ‘ Be prepared, holy father, for 
dreadful scenes.” 
“Is there no way of preventing the effusion of blood?” inquired Fe- 


Jorina. ‘ Must death conclude this wondrous night's proceedings 1”’ 


“It must,” said Father Anselmo, and half drew from the scabbard a | 


dagger he wore beneath his mantle. 

A shudder passed over the frame of Fedorina. “Can it be,’’ she men- 
tally exclaimed, “that this pretended friend is deceiving me, and that he 
is to be the minister of my wother’scruelty? But, no; his language was 


too sincere to admit of adoubt.”” And, leaning on the arm of Giannetta, | 


she followed her mysterious conductor in silence. 
“« Rest here, father,” said Anselmo, when he had ushered them into 
the dark chamber. “I go to bring the prisoner.’”” When they were left 


pared for his execution.” How shall we paint the joy that filled the bo- 
soms of these two faithful lovers, in spite of the doom that they felt it to 
be impossible to avuid! The happiness of being together outweighed 
the anticipation of their fate, and hours elapsed in their mutual declarg- 
tions of unalterable fidelity. When the first faint streak of daylight a 

peared, their conversation was interrupted by Anselmo, whose eutealeh. 
ment was unbounded at beholding the manifestations of their love. Fe- 
dorina explained to bim rapidly the state of affairs, and Anselmo, as if a 
thought had suddenly struck him, hurried them towards the eastern re- 


utes thei: fate would be decided, asked them if they were willing to ex- 
change their vows at the altar. 

Birndello grasped his hand, and thanked him, while Fedorina, meekly 
bowing her head, knelt down as she was requested, and Father Anselmo 
taking forth a breviary from his bosom, began to read the marriage ser- 
vice ina low, impressive tone. When he had concluded—had joined 
their hands and received their irrevocable vows—the sun burst in full 
splendor through the oriel window, and from a small door in an upper 
gallery, that ran round the immense apartment, the Countess Viterbo 


| stepped forth to glut her cruel eyes with the spectacle of Birndello’s 


| death. 


alone, they found themselves in pitchy darkness; and Fedorina, working | 
herself up to the bold resolution of confronting her pitiless relative, and | 


sharing the fate of her lover, retired to a corner of the apartment, and, 
with Giannetta’s assistance, took out, from a parcel she had brought with 


her, her feminine apparel, and dressed herself in a manner worthy of her | 


rank and sex. She put on a white satin gown, with a low ornamented 
boddice trimmed with flowers. Over her neck she threw a costly string 
of pearls, and over her beautiful limbs she drew another pair of flesh- 
colored stockings, and incased her feet in white silken shoes. When the 
transformation was complete, she again assumed the ample garment of 


the hermit, and, drawing the hood over her face, awaited impatiently the 


appearance of her lover. 

Birndello was shortly after brought in, supported on the arm of Father 
Anselmo. He was dressed in a tunic of purple velvet, and satin panta- 
doons—his beard had been shaved—and his hair reduced to a staie of or- 
der—a sword sheath glittered at bis side, but Fedorina immediately ob- 
gorved that the sword had been withdrawn ! 


* Proceed with your holy | 


functions, holy Father Geronymo,” said Anselmo, “ while 1 take repose | 


on the stone bench at the other end of the apartment.” He left his 
lantern on the table, w 
the imnense chamber, 
hausted young man had «! 
insensate features, while he: 
Alas! what consolation was she cavable of administering !—or how pre- 

are him for the dreaded hour of su She waited rill repose should 
~ restored his strength, and, taking the lantern in her hand, preceed- 
ed to examine the apartment. Anselmo was silently asleep on a stone 
bench, and Giannetta also had yielded to the influence of the drowsy god. 
She was then alone—the only waking inhabitant of that prodigious 
room. She walked towards a deep embrazure in the eastern angle, 
and saw a large velvet curtain suspended from the roof, and blocking 
up the entrance to the recess. 


«1 Fedorina went gently up to where the ex- 


tise? 


ich threw a gloomy light on the dim objects in | 


rown himself upon a chair, and guzed on his | 
breast heaved with tumuituary emotions.— | 


| bling words are these? 


She pulled aside one corner of it, and, | 


holding forth the lantern, beheld a raised platform, covered also with | 


black velvet, and on the platform a block, against whic! rested a glit- 


tering axe, while the saw-dust sprinkled on the floor showed the dread- | 


ful purpose for which these preparations had been made. In front of 


1 


furnished with everything necessary for the last consolations needed by a 


still lying, unconscious of all that was passing round him. She laid her 
light hand upon his shoulder, and speaking in her natural voice, she 
said,— 

‘‘ Eduardo di Birndello, hast thou forgotten thy Fedorina?” 

The eyes of the exhausted man opened—he gazed round fora mo- 
ment, and saying, “ Alas, twas but a dream!” he laid his head down 
again. 

“«*Twas not a dream, my Eduardo. 
before thee.” 

“Thou! thou!” He gazed upon her face. ‘‘ Holy angels!” he eaid, 
“ean it be true? or have [ already passed from earth’s painful world, 
and rejoined my sainted Fedorina in the realms of bliss ?”’ 


Awake! Thy Fedorina stands 


“She is here before thee—a weak—hopeless—powerless maiden, with: | 


but the happiness remaining that her last hours on earth are about to be 
spent with thee.” 


«« And has her cruelty,” said Di Birndello, “ extended so far? and has } 


she doomed thee also to die?” 


“Did my Eduardo think that Fedorina could survive him, when she | 


had it in her power to shut her eyes for ever at the same moment with 


him, and take her flight for other regions, where they should part and | 


grieve no more?” 

Saying these words, she laid her head upon his breast, and, lifting 
ap his eyes in a rapture of satisfection, he said,— 

“ This, then, is a foretaste of heaven—To what good angel am I in- 
debted for 30 much happiness 7” 

A few words informed him of every thing that had occurred, and of 


@he resolution of Fedorina to die with him on the scaffold already pre- 


the whole was an altar, dimly lighted with two long wax candles, and | 


dying man. Terrified and appalled by what she saw, she dropped the | 
end of the curtain, and returned to the chair in which Birndello was | 


Anselmo looked uneasy at sight of the infuriated woman, and 
gave anxious glances to the door, as if he expected some person imme- 
diately to appear. 

“Sir priest !’’ exclaimed the countess to Fedorina, who was again en- 
veloped in the priestly garments of the hermit, “hast thou shrived thy 
penitent? He has confessed his sins, I hope,” she added with a sneer, 
“and ingratitude as one of them?” 

Anselmo, seing Fedorina incapable of giving an answer, said—*“ All, I 
believe, is ready; five minutes of prayer ia all the culprit asks.” 

Birndello looked upward to where his fue was standing, mocking his 
sufferings. ‘‘ Base woman!” he said, “ let it moderate thy joy to know, 
that this isthe happiestmoment of my existence, and that I would not 
change my position now for the proudest on earth's surface.” 

While the countess was gathering breath to give utterance to her rage, 
the door of the chamber was suddenly opened, and Pardomo rushed in. 

‘*As I hope to be major-domo—as [ ama sinner and a true believer, I 


believe, Signor Anselmo, your commission is executed to a turn." 


*‘ Saw’st thou my lord the viceroy of Milan?” enquired Anselmo, in a 
low voice. 

“IT did—a regiment of his guard has surrounded the castle, and the 
soldiers are alre ady in possession of every apartment.” 

“Then seize that woman!’’ exclaimed Anselmo, dropping his hood, 
and drawing at the same time his sword. ‘“ Cuuntess Viterbo, I arrest 
thee for high crimes and misdemeanors.”’ 

*“ How now, slave?” cried the countess, horror-struck at his audacity, 
yet preserving her haughtiness inthe midst of her alarm—*‘ What bab- 
Herberto !—Ra!pho! hither, I say!” she conti- 
nued summoning her domestics—“ to the rack with this false priest— 
and while his limbs are writhing, hang him on the highest boughs of the 
courtyard oak. Off with him!” She rusked from the balcony ad she 
spoke, but was immediately seized by the soldiers stationed at the coor. 

“ How's this?” she screamed; “treachery here! Of what do you 
accuse me?” 

“Of murder,” said Anselmo, in a solemn voice, which wrought in- 
stantaneous silence amoung the crowd. 

** Your proofs!’ exclaimed the countess; “I dare you to the proof!” 

“ Behold!” said Anselmo, and pointed to the scaffold prepared for 
te execution of Birndello. 

From the midst of it arose a figure with long white hair, dressed in 
white flowing garments, so wasted, wan, and miserable, that it was im- 
possible to look on it without dread. It raised its bony arm, and point- 
ed its trembling finger to the countess, and in a deep, sepulchral voice, 
said—* Murderess—lI accuse thee!” 

“Tt is my father’s voice!’ cried Fedorina, gazing with terrified glances 
on the apparition. 

“Three years you have kept me chained in your loathsome dungeon 
beneath this floor, and L have been only saved frow the bitterest of deaths, 
starvation, by the repentance of one of your atiendants.” 

The countess cast a glance of unutterable hatred on Anselmo. 

“T also accuse thee,” said Birndello; “in another hour my blood 
would have been shed but for the repentance of Anselmo.” 

“And [also accuse thee,” said Fedorina, casting off her hood and 
mantle, and standing befure the assembly in the dress and loveliness of 


| her sex. 


“that my lord the count may pass sentence on her c1imes. 


| she plunged it to the hilt in her breast. 


‘* Ha!—it needed but this,” cried the maddened woman, discomfitted. 
‘* Seize her, and bring her hither,”’ said Anselmo clutching his dagger, 
I long to be 
her executioner.” 

** Unhand me, grooms!” exclaimed the countess; “ your touch is pol- 
lution. ‘Thought’st thou then, base priest, and thou, old doating grey- 
beard, that you had caught the tiger in your toils, and that you might 
torture her like the harmless deer? See !’’—She plucked a glittering 
dagger from her bosom, and, quicker than the eye could watch its course, 
“’Tis thus I laugh at your at 
tempts at vengeance!” 

All were horror-struck at the unrepenting wickedness with which the 
wretched woman ended her career of crimes. She fell dead upon the 
floor. Anselmo conducted Birndello and Fedorina to the feet of the re- 
stored Count Viterbo, who had only power to lay his hands upon their 
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beads, as they kneeled before him and besought his benediction on their | vocations, determined to sell every drop of liquor they brought to the 


nuptiole; and with hearts oppressed by the strangeness of the scenes they 
had witnessed, they left the chamber—the theatre of so fearful a catas- 
trophe—and afier a short repose, to recruit their exhausted strength, | 
they returned to the Calabrian estates of Count Viterbo. Fasher An- | 
selio was an honored inmate of the castle, and Pardomo and Giannetia 
were married, and advanced to the dignity of major-dumo and _house- 
keeper. And it only remains to add, that in all the extent of lovely 
Jtaly, there is not a happier household than that of the young Baron di 
Birndelio and the beautiful Fedorina. 


EE 
ATHENS AND THE KING'S PALACE. 


Considering Athens as a capital, it is, at the moment, poorer and | 
more miserable than could be imagined without inspection. A gen- 
eral plan has been adopted for rearranging and re-building the old 
town. At present the houses rise here and there, as sites are taken, 
or merchants choose to erect them. A commencement of paving | 
the streets is attempted, but the filthy bazaars have not been improved 
into good shops ; and the mixture of ruin and restoration, the attempt | 
to mask want under a show of display, are very remarkable. The | 
police regulations of the town, are strangely neglected, the dirt and 
abominations in it are shocking and the more to be,deprecated as a little 
diligent care and attention would remedy the most glaring nuisances. | 
At the top of the leading streets of the city, and now in rapid pro. | 
grese towards completion, is the new palace of the King. The view 
from it is very fine, having the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and the 
Temple of Jupiter on its left, with the Piuseus and ocean beyond ; | 
im the centre is the town of Athens, with the Temple of Theseus and — 
other antiquities ; while from the right your eye stretches over the 
mountains of the Peloponnesus. But further than the emplacement | 
I cannut praise ; neither the architectural plan nor the construction 
of the royal residence. There is not a fine room in the building ; | 
and the saloons for receiving cempany are placed in dark courts be- | 
hind, inetead of being open to the beautiful scenery which the spot 
commands. ‘There are no less than three chapels, at three of the | 

} 
| 


corners of the edifice ; one for Catholics, including the King ; anoth- 
er a Protestant chapel, for the Queen ; and a third, a Greck church, 
for their children, who, it is agreed, are to be brought up in that faith. 
At present, after four years, there are no signs of offspring. The 
crown, however, in failure of issue, descends to the next brother in 
Bavaria ; and it is specially provided by treaty, that the crowns of 
Bavaria and Greece cannot be placed on the same head. ‘The col. | 
umne, pilasters, and windows of the palace are of the finest marble 
and stone ; the latter, however, all of equal size, and very small in 
their proportion, run in straight lines along the fagade and give it the 
appearance of a barrack, or hospital. It is true there is a colonnade, _ 
but it is low, small, and destitute of effect. The main walls of the 
building are (strange to say) constructed of rubble, like park walls, 
not even ashler being used ; and the contrast between the cornices 
of cut stone, and the facing of the whole with rough mason.work is ' 
absolutely lamentable. It is said, however, that, such as it is, this 
palace has already cost three hundred thousand pounds and that six 
hundred thousand will not finish it ; but where the money is to come 
from to pay for what has been done, much less to encounter the ex- 
penses to the end, no one candivine. ‘The roof is covered with zine, | 
which is stated to be as good as slate. Bavarian sculptors, painters, 
&c., are employed in numbers from Munich to work at this building. 
Such is the new palace at Athens, and its prospects.— Marquis of 
Londonderry's Tour. 


—_—_ 


LAMENTABLE EFFECTS OF WHISKEY DRINKING. 


At night we barricadoed the door with empty barrels and logs, but 
the Indians still came begging for money to buy more whiskey, and 
the rain entered the roof and sides of our lodge. My blanket was 
saturated ; and at midnight I sat up, finding it impossible to close an 
eye amidst the wild howling, terrific shouts, screams, love and war 
songs of the drunken savages without. I never heard, or hope to 
hear, anything half so horrible again. Indeed, as my host observed, it 
was worse than bedlam broke loose; it was like hell upon earth. Crowds 
of unhappy children crawled round our own lodge, erying bitterly ; 
somne of them contrived to creep into the empty barrels at our door, 
and that barrier was broken down before morning with a loud crash. 
I had been trying to doze in a dry corner, when, looking up, I saw 
the tall spectral figure of a naked Indian leap through the dvor-way ; | 
he waved a g!owing faggot in his hand, and showed his wild distorted 
features covered witn blood and dirt. “ Now is the hour,” thought | 
I, ‘that my ramblings will have a finale, for certes this mad savage | 

| 
| 


is on the eve of hurling the glowing log upon my head ;” but hardly 
had the thought flashed through my brain, when the savage fell pros. 
trate on the floor, where, with a dozen more, we found him stark and 
gory, snoring away the effects of last night’s debauch. The gray 
morning dawned heavily upon the Wolf River; as 1 went forth and 
looked around, not a third of the tents, lodges, and wigwams were | 
standing ; all was misery and wretchedness. The ground was cov. | 
ered with drunken savages, stripped of their finery, torn and tangled 
with filth and briers, ‘Lhe half-breed whiskey-ecllers plied their vile 


| retreated, or prepared to start away in canoes. 


ground. All the respectable traders had huddled up their goods and 
I was not a little 
surprised to see the old squaws gliding about with rifles, war elubs, 
and tomahawks under their arms ; in fact, they are the only efficient 
police, carrying off their husbands’ weapons before a carouse, to pre- 


, vent bloodshed if possible. Close toa whiskey barre! I found a young 


squaw belaboring a drunken Indian man, who lay very quietly upor 
his back, quite naked and powerless, while this athletic dame bela- 
bored him with a long club. We took the club from her, and threw 


, it away ; then she got a stone to despatch him; this we took from 


her also; and at last she began whipping him with a pine branch, 
exclaiming all the time against his drunken habits, while she was 
pretty far gone herself. Another dire battle was raging in the rem. 
nants of the lodge of a brave, who had been a gallant homme. The 
equaws were all fighting about him ; they seemed all in a heap, in 
the midst of the skeleton of the lodge, and looked like so many devils 
caught in a crib. Seven or eight women, of all ages, tore, bit, 
scratched, and kicked, in this delectable circle ; while the gay Lo- 
thario, a besotted old Indian, very quietly looked on, stoically smoking 
his tomahawk pipe, till it was snatched out of his mouth by one of 


those furies, who began to use it most unmercifully on the rest, till 


the beautiful chaine des dames was unfolded by the main strength of 
the neighbors.— Life in the West. 


—[— 

Tueory or Love.—Whoever seeks for the true definition of love, 
discovers it to be only a desire of the beautiful ; and it this be the 
case, vice and deformity, in every shape, must be disgusting to him 


| whotruly loves. Beauty of countenance and mind is the principal 


guide, which leads man to seek for beauty in other objects to mount 


| up to virtue, which is beauty half earthly, half divine, and come at 


last to repose on the sovereign beauty, that is God. The conditions 
which appear necessarily to belong to a true, exalted, and werthy 
love, are two ; first, to love hut one ; second, to love this one always. 
Not many lovers have hearts so generous as to be capable of fulfull- 
ing these two conditions ; and exceedingly few women display suffi- 
cient attractions to withhold men from them ; yet without these there 
is no true love. For, in addition to natural charms, there must be 
found in the person of the beloved, talent, accomplishments, propriety 
of behavior, elegant manners, a graceful presence, sauvity of speech, 
good sense, love, constancy, and fidelity. Beauty and the eyes first 
give birth to love; but other endowments are necessary for its preser- 
vation. Because, should sickness, or other accidents discolor the 
cheek, or early beauty fade away in age, the gifts of mind remain 

and are not less dear to the heart than beauty to the eye, and pleas- 
ure to the senses. The senses, it is true, open the door to love, but 
afterwards the soul must cherish it like a hallowed fire, must refine 
and purify it by degrees, and feed on it. And yet these estimable 
qualities may not be enough, unless the lover possesses sensibility of 
“.vart to discern them and elevation and generosity of soul to appre- 
ciate them. But when the above-mentioned conditions meet in two 
enamored persons—she becomes more beautiful of soul, more wise, 
more happy in her affections—and he, to please her more and more, 
niust in all his actions endeavor to excel in virtue, and beautify his 
soul, that he emulate the moral and corporeal graves of his mistress- 

 ——— 


A Breaxrast Decocrion roa Juvenites.—When you have fin- 


| ished your own breakfast, take the teapot and fill it up with warm 


water. Fill an infant’s mug one-fourth part of pure water. Now 
you may have recourse to your teapot, from which you may pour 
ad libitum, and having added a little sugar, you have a splendid 
b.eakfast decoction for the juveniles.—Dunch. 


FLeur-pE-L18.—It seems generally agreed by the French antiqua- 
ries that these were originally designed to represent the heads of 
spears, which seems probable, as they certainly bear very little, if 
any, resewblance to lilies. Such a change is not uncommon in an- 


, cient blazonry, from the printer's imperfect representation of the 


thing intended. The lions in the arms of England were originally 
leopards. 


Errects or too mucn Wive.—Wine heightens indifference into 


| love, luve into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. It often turns 


the good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin. 
It gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity insupportable, and 
displays every little spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. —Addi- 


| SON. 


Sezwwe not Briievixe.—Flood, one day talking to Sheridan, told 
him that a man, that they both knew to be a confirmed miser, had 
subscribed a pound to some public charity. ‘* You mis:ake,” replied 


| Sheridan, “ he never could do suchathing.” “Why, I saw him do 


it,” said Flood. “ So did I, too,” said Sheridan, “ but I didn’t believe 


| it.” 


When Doctor Johnson asked Hannah More what she esteemed the 
h'ghest compliment that can be paid to an author, she presently made 


| answer, “to quote him ;” and Dr. Johnson said that ehe was righ 
| —Munthly Mugazine, 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 1, 1842. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


There is very little to note in the monsy and other markets during the 
week just passed. The news by the Western produced no effect what- 
ever, as there was nothing unanticipated in the advices, and, indeed, no 
sommercia! intelligenee of any moment. 

The market for produce is a falling one, and as original holders are un- 
willing to submit to the whole extent claimed by buyers, few advances 
are made, and less produce came forward than would, under other cir- 


cumstances. Flour and grain remain substantially as we last week quo- 


ted them, with no disposition to rise. 

The stock market was inactive at the opening of the week, with a 
slight decline. Bills on England, for the Gieat Western were quoted at 
3 to 83. There is not any great demand inthe money market, and short 


good paper is readily done by the banks. 
A 
{@ Sullivan and one or two others of the persons connected with the 


late prize fight at Hastings have been arrested. Sullivan has been car- 
ried to Westchester for trial. 


I 
The Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad, from Troy to Ballston Spa, is 
co be sold at auction on the 17th of October under foreclosure of mort- 
gages given to several Troy banks. The sale is subject to right of re- 
demption. 


The Providence Journal states that the State of Rhode Island will 
probly apply for the amount expended in the recent insurrection in that 
State, to be refunded to her by the general government, This will pro- 
duce some discussion, whatever clse may come of it. 


Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, still remains at Nauvoo, feeling more 
secure against arrest under the warrants against him there, than any where 
else. The city has now about twenty thousand inhabitants, and large 
manufactories—all the growth of a very few yeara. 


At least $50,000 of the bills of the failed Bank of Lyons are in the 
hands of farmers, retailers and laborers of Wayne County, many farmers 
having disposed of their whole crops for the paper of this institution. 


Wisconsin will soon be ready te apply for admission, aa a State, 
into the Union. She has large natural wealth and resources, and no 
debt. 


Orders have been issued from the Navy Department, for the reduction 
of the spirit ration one half, and the substitution of tea, sugars, coffee, &. 
for spirits. 

A German, who is somewhat deranged in mind, who resides in St. 
Louis, got out of bed a few nights since, unknown to any one, and by 
some means got into a well forty feet deep, containing about ten feet of 
water. Some two hours afterwards he was discovered and taken out, 
without having so much injury as a scratch or a bruise. 


The keel of a ship of eleven hundred tons has been laid at Brown and 
Bell’s ship-yard in this city. She is to be a Liverpool packet in Wocdhull 
Minturn’s line. 


Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine, two of the leading liberals, have | 


been made Attorneys General for Canada East and West, and called to 
sents in the Executive Council. This measure of Sir Charles Bagot’s 
has given great offence to the tories, 


The @er of a reward of $5000 by Gov. King of Rhode Island for the 
apprehension of Dorr, expires on the 29h inst., unless it should be re- 
newed. The off-r of $1000 reward for his apprebension, expires on the 
3th of June, 1843. 


r 


Dexter Brigham, Esq., of the firm of Harnden & Co., has been ap- 
pointed agent for the Cunard steamers in this city. ° 


There are now in full operation at Cincinnati, three Lard Oil mills, 
which manufacture upwards of 1000 gallons per day, and give employ- 
ment to 30 hands, besides the indirect benefit derived by the cooper, 
tinman, &. Since the passage of the tariff bill, Mr. Lee has received 
an order from one of the northern wooilen manufacturers for 6000 gal- 
lons, to be delivered in Boston at the rate of five hundred gailons per 
month. A large shipment was made on the 13th inst., for the Mexican 
market, on New Orieans account. 


A law was passed at the last winter’s session of the Ohio Legislature 
which confers authority upon the Courts of Common Pleas, in the seve- 
ral counties of Onio, to change the names of persons. Those citizens 
of Ohio, therefore, who may desire to get rid of bad or ugly names, can 
do so by giving thirty day's notice in some newspaper, and showing rea- 
sonable cause for the chunge. Young ladies, it is added, still have the 
privilege of changing their names in “the good old way!" 


Mr. Rybt. Means, agent of the Suffolk Mills, Lowell, died in that city 
early on Monday morning, alttiough apparently in robust heaith on Sunday. 
He was a very woithy man, anda valuable citizen. 








JONATHAN. 


Otis Allen, convicted in the Court of Sessions in this city, on two in 
dictments of forgery in the second degree, in passing one dollar counter 
feit bills, and having counterfeit money in his possession with intent to 
pass, was sentenced on Saturday last, to fifteen years confinement in 
the State Prison. 








—_—_—_——EE EE 
Tue Lanies or Canoor.—Talking one day with Jubar Khan, the 

name of Hufa Begum, the celebrated Queen of Shah Soojah, who had just 
died, was mentioned, and a remark was made that she was a very clever 
woman, and had left a good deal of money behind her. ‘“ That,” said 
the Nuwab, with great emphasis, “ is the clearest proof of her ability.” 
I fear this is a standard by which the ladies of the western world have 
no wish to be tried. Both the Nuwab and his brother, the ruler, have, 
however, credit for managing their ladies economically. The Nuwab, 
generous to a fault to Christian, Jew, or Mahomedan, is blamed for deny- 
ing to his wives liberal money, or, as it is amusingly called in this country, 
“ Soorkhee-sufeedee,” rouge and white paint allowance, with both which 
cosmetics the ladies here adorn themselves. But I must not thus lightly 
pass over so important a part of the population of Cabool as the ladies.— 
Their ghostlike figures when they walk abroad make one melancholy; 
but, if all be true of them that is reported, they make ample amends 
when within doors for all such sombre exibitions in public. There, 
during the long winters, they gather round the “‘ Sundle,” a kind of low 
square table, covered with cloth, and heated from below by charcoal, and 
tell stories and make merry. They have a saying that the indoor joys 
of Cabool in Winter make every one regardlsss of the enemy without.— 
Among the Affaghans, women exercise considerable influence :t¢ least. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, at a time when he was very anxious as to the con- 
duct of his brothers at Candahar, addressed a letter to his sister, who was 
there also, and urged her to keep them in their proper course; thus pro- 
ving that even in important matters of state their judgment and discretion 
are resorted to.—Sir A. Burnes’s Cabool. 

rr 

The antiquaries and historians may say what they pleasc—Falstaff, 

Ancient Pistol, Bardolph, Mrs. Quickly, and the whole of the rollick. 
ing troop at the Boar’s Head, with all their hangers-on of “ unthrifts,” 
are as much a part of history as the battle of Shrewsbury, or the 
King and Council themselves, No one can ever deny that they drank 
sack, bamboozled creditors, and laughed the hours away in East. 
cheap; and that it would be as sensible to gainsay them an existence 
as that of the Pope or the Lordmayor or of the time. We hada 
relation, who, when a bey, cried when he was told that “ Robinson 
Crusoe” was a fabrication. He thought himeelf deceived in the first 
place, and in the second it was taking away from him friends to 
whom he had become attached. We would not care mueh for the 
society of that logical gentleman who would deny the existence of 
the Falstaff group. They are our intimate acquaintances; and 
though they do misconduct, themselves occasionally, we do not like 
to have their reality touched, and we can “ better spare better men.” 
—The Monthly Magazine. 

I — $= 


MARRIED. 


On the 22d inst., by the Rev, Mr. Marcelus, James S. Burnton, to Miss Rachel 
Rykeman, of this city 

On the 26th inst., by Rev: Henry Chase, Mr. John E. Sharot, to Miss Lucy Ana 
Marvin, al! of this city. 

On the 27th inst., by Rev. D. G. McElroy, Geo. Lindsay Lownda to Elizabeth 
Waterbury, of Darien, Conn. 

At Newark, N, J., on the 22d inst., Wm. M. Lewis, of New Orleans, to Eliza 
W. Garthwaite. 

At Sprivgfleld, Mass., on the 221 inst., by Rev. Mr. Lee, A. Van Vechten, of 
this city, to Eliza Matilda Hamilton. 

At the residence of Mis.Cannon, in Nashville, on the 13th inst., George A. 
Washington, Eeq., to Margaret Lewis. 


DIED. 


On the 28th inst., William Taylor, in the 56th year of his age. 

Ca the 28th inst., Jane, wife of Wm. Higby, in the 28th year of her age. 

On the 27thinst., Mrs Rachel Flack, in the 60:h year of her oge. 

On the 24th inst., of congestion of the brain, Miss Eliza Sealy, in her 30th year, 

On the 23d inet., Mr. Wiltiam Baker, in the 37th yeor of his age. 

Ou the 23d inst., of cholera infantum, Josephine, only daughter of Morton and 
EI za Kidder, aged 7 years and 15 days, 

On the 23d iust., Giles, wife of Janes Meighan, in the 52 year of ber age. 

On the 2d inst., Mr. Benjamin Sueden, Sea., in the 69th year of his age. 

On the 27th inst., Mr. Ephraim Lissack Simpson, aged 77 years. 

On the 26th inst., of consumption, Mise Elizabeth Orr, in her 26th year. 

On the 27th inst., Matthew Misk, in th» 48th year ef his age. 

On the 27th inst , Zophar Wood, in the 48h year ot his age. 

On the 26th tust,, Mes. Maria Brown, in the Sh year of her age. 

Ou the 27th inst., Rachel Dunn, wife of Jono Dunn, in the 82d year of hor age. 

On the 27th inst., Mr. Kobort Green, in the 34th year of his age. 

On the 4th inst, Elizabath Lyte, wife of Thos. Conetien, in her 35th year. 

On the 25th inst, Wim. Henry Harrison, only son of Peter Platt, aged 16 mo's, 

On the 25th inst., Byrne Faley, in the 5st year of nis age. 

On the 24th inst, Mise Malvina Campbell, in the Quth year of her age. 

On the 25th inst , Mes. McGowan, im the 26th year of her age. 

On the Yist inst,, Mes. Catharine P., widow of Samuel Clark, in her 52d yoar. 

At Prospect Hill, Brooklyn, on the 24th inst., Almira, wife of Authouy Kerr, 

At Stratford, Conn.,on the 24 bh inst., Fraacis H. Nicoll, Esq.. aged 57 years. 

At White Sulphur Springs, Va, on the Sth ipst., Alexander Matthows, Eoq., in 
the 55: year of his age. 
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WANTED—Copies of the Brother Jonathan, Library Edition, of 
Marct; Sth, and August 27:h, 1842. Newsmen having copies of the 
above dates, will please send them to us. 


